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A Gold Mine 
of Selling Points and Inspiration 


Tue “Reliance Bulletin”. established in 


1912. is published monthly for the Reliance 





Field Force and distributed free to its Repre- 
sentatives. It contains a wealth of general 
news about the Company and its Salesmen, 
selling points. sales records, leaders’ lists, 
contest results and inspirational materiai 
designed to keep each Reliance Represen- 
tative informed as to the activities and 


achievements of his Company and individ- 


RELIANCE-BULLETIN 


ual Representatives. and help him in the de- 


velopment of his business. The “Reliance 





ws —" Bulletin” is attractively printed, well- 
»ove are illustrate g 

several recent issues 
of the “Reliance Bul- 
letin.” Photographs 
of outstanding Re- 
liance producers are 
generally used on the 
front covers. 


illustrated with photographs and ranks high 


in its field of publication. 
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This Week: : 
DEPRESSION ss Fire Insurance Agents ? 
J No one pretends that the depression is 
ended. But only the bitterest pessimist be- é : 
lieves that it will last forever. Herbert NSURANCE agents, other than life, might serve their 
W. Heinrich points out in a clear and con- hopes for success by divesting themselves of restric- 
li ~~ fashion ~y “agg the — for tive nomenclature. Up to 1890 the only insurance written 
in the insurance agent who possesses ordinary . ° 
besiness tnsiinel to capiieline the depeesion. by local agents was fire insurance. Quite naturally the term, 
The opportunity of a lifetime, he says, knocks fire insurance agent, came into use to designate such an 
ne today at his office door. insurance man. 
ce i= Ss With the expansion of business, insurance, as its protec- 
NEW AND RETIRED | tor, multiplied the coverages which it afforded. The local 
yre f A list of the new and retired fire insur- agent offered a variety of service. He undertook the plac- 
| ae Se 1932 will be found on | ing of surety bonds, hail, plate glass, burglary, liability, in- 
‘italia . e @ | land marine, and automobile insurance with its emanations, 
aral HOME OFFICE | to Preccsmare only a few — oom —— y part pba 
om : 
{ The main entrance of the United States un lerwriting program. S we find the local agent today, 
beench of the Generel Accident Acsurence he is equipped to underwrite through the fire and casualty 
en. Corporation, Ltd., of Perth, Scotland, is carriers, every class of insurance which has as its object 
shown *. the cover - we Spectator this the protection of property or the protection of life or limb 
a ee from the unexpected action of material forces. Despite, 
sts. * * « however, this service expansion, we find him enmeshed in 
“EIRE-PROOF" the tentacles of tradition. 
‘it | Clayton G. Hale asserts that there is no As a result, in the business world, among his customers 
rlai building material which is proof against fire and to the public at large, he is known as a fire insurance 
and explains why in his article on page 10. agent. In the insurance business a general insurance agent 
se * is customarily referred to as a fire insurance agent. Most 
en- Next Week: of the legislation directed at agents other than life, refer 
to such a one as either a fire insurance agent or a liability 
Ay agent, or some other specific class of insurance. This fact 
ine [ A comprehensive tabular study of the pres- materially affects the production capacity and the income 
ent status of disability rates among life com- £ j Pp i li h heir f 
panies still writing this form of contract in of insurance agents. Feopie do not realize t at their hre 
2 connection with life insurance protection. insurance agent is equipped and capable of offering them a 
1d- Data show the additional premium charges complete and comprehensive coverage as well as specific 
now in effect besed on benefits of $6 per coverage for an almost countless variety of protections. It 
month per $1,000 of insurance in force and ld th f ti fort h t 
de. of $10 per month. Compentes which have would seem a matter worthy of cooperative effort on the par 
withdrawn from the field of disability under- of agents’ associations to set aside an age-old and traditional 
writing are so listed. designation because tangibly and psychologically, it inter- 
ace 7s feres with the proper expansion of the individual agents. A 
A READER ; term, such as Property Insurance Agent or General Insur- 
1 W. E. Cox is well known to readers of the ance Agent, would be more in keeping with the services of- 
Spectator and his reading habits also are f d d h t It j tirel ‘vabl 
I]. al kenen: tin come cues sis toe ered under the present system. is entirely conceivable 
prospects. Says the papers keep him busy that an enormous premium volume can readily be deflected 
and his total premium income from such from its natural course because the 
- — goog hen Seana tae agents limit in the minds of the gen- 7 Y 
a w ri ° Ww 1 . . . 
- which will tell exactly how he successfully eral public a business which they are » ° ) ° 
applies this method of prospecting in his capable of underwriting. 
daily work. 
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Capitalizing 


Depression 


The Insurance Agent, Who Possesses 
Ordinary Business Instinct, If Not Opti- 
mism, Should Recognize That the Oppor- 


tunity of a Lifetime 


Knocks Today at 


His Office Door, According to Mr. 
Heinrich 


By HERBERT W. HEINRICH 


HE pessimist looks for trouble in 
profitable situation. The 
opportunity in 


every 
seeks 
situation. 

Business depression focuses the at- 
tention of the whole world, as never be- 
fore, on conservation and safe invest- 
ment, on intrisic values, ad humani- 
tarian problems. Each one of these 
factors always has been, and is now, a 
fundamental of insurance. The insur- 
ance agent, therefore, who 
ordinary business instinct, if not opti- 
mism, should recognize that the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime knocks today at his 
office door. 

In the last few years the public has 
witnessed a most demoralizing collapse 
market values of stocks and 
bonds. It has seen real estate vaiua- 
tions drop precipitately. Long-estab- 
lished faith in banks has been seriously 
failures of many of these 

Taxes have increased and 


optimist 


every troublesome 


possesses 


in the 


shaken by 
institutions. 
income has decreased. Unemployment is 
rife. values have fluctuated 
almost beyond belief. Royalty has been 
dethroned. The wisdom of financial and 
political ability was 
never before questioned has been shown 
to be overrated. Public confidence in 
private and governmental institutions 
has been shaken to its very foundations. 
The amazing fact in all this welter 
of suspicion and failure is that insur- 
ance as a business institution and as a 
conservation, investment, and protection 
remains unimpaired. It is 
sound and strong. Claims and benefits 
are paid fully and promptly. There 
have been no “runs” on insurance com- 
panies. Policies were canceled, of 
course, and many individuals took ad- 
vantage of the loan privileges of their 
insurance contracts, but this was done, 
in the one case, to cut expenditures 
and, in the other, to obtain much needed 
cash in emergencies. In its most de- 
pressed and demoralized moments the 
public did not fear for the security of 
the dollars which it had invested in the 
purchase of insurance coverage. 


Currency 


leaders whose 


medium 


Knowing these facts, who will deny 
that the insurance agent has a splendid 
opportunity today to capitalize the gen- 
eral situation to his own personal bene- 
fit and that of his clients? 

The insurance agents who represent 
casualty companies have additional op- 
portunities to seize the golden moment 
of opportunity. It so happens that, con- 
trary to the general rule, there is one 
kind of economy that increases the 
probability of speedy recovery from 
industrial depression. It must be 
granted that one of the most unfortu- 
nate aspects of business depressions and 
panics is the fact that individuals, in 
order to protect themselves, at least 
temporarily, are forced to take action 
which makes the general situation 
worse. More protective action follows 
and conditions become increasingly seri- 
ous. Cessation of buying, for example, 
forces employers to reduce the number 
of employees and to cut wages. This 
further curtails purchasing power and 
necessitates the discharge of more em- 
ployees and additonal reductions in 
wage rates. Factories, mines, construc- 
tion operations, banks, and offices—all 
are affected. Economies are made in 
the use of floor space, light, telephones, 
and other equipment, and of raw ma- 
terials and accessories. The immediate 
effect of these forced economies, other 
than upon the expenses of the individ- 
ual who makes them, is to reduce the 
income, of business in general, from 
rentals and the sale of materials and 
Again, the net effect is to in- 
crease unemployment, decrease divi- 
dends, curtail buying power, and 
enhance the gravity of the general situ- 
ation. Thus a vicious cycle of events 
is established. 

Happily, however, one of the most 
desirable of all social and financial 
economies proves an exception to this 
regrettable cycle. The saving of lives, 
limbs, and dollars through the reduc- 
tion of accident frequency does not de- 
crease buying power but actually in- 
creases it. To be sure, fewer deaths 


service. 





HERBERT W. HEINRICH 


and injuries may affect the income of 
hospitals and the sale of wooden legs, 
but, by and large, it leaves the worker 
free to take care of his depenents, re- 
lieves the demand on charity, and 
diminishes waste in such a way as to 
hurt nobody and benefit everybody. 

Now, as never before, is the time to 
apply the principles of practical acci- 
dent prevention, and the casualty-in- 
surance agent is in the best possible 
position to emphasize the fact. In doing 
so he directs attention to the accident- 
prevention service that attaches to the 
product he sells, and finds that its ap- 
peal is greater than ever. As the result 
of a combination of circumstances 
which seldom occurs and which is 
beyond individual control, an oppor- 
tunity exists today for the agent to 
serve the public and himself with profit 
and satisfaction. 

Insurance is symbolical of security of 
investment, of conservation of lives and 
limbs, and of protection and compensa- 
tion for misfortune—and the agent 
symbolizes insurance. 

Every day and in many ways the in- 
surance agent is rising above the daily 
routine of ordinary salesmanship. So 
general is this admirable development 
that at present the term “agent” fails 
to indicate satisfactorily the broad and 
constructive scope of the insurance 
salesman’s activities. 

When the real estate agents adopted 
the name “realtor” and the undertakers 
became “morticians,”’ they were partly 
actuated by the desire to escape the un- 
desirable attributes of the old names, 
to attain economy in words, and to add 
prestige and dignity to their pro- 
fessions. 

No calling ever deserved a more fit- 
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New and Retired Fire Companies in 1932 


STOCK COMPANIES RETIRED AND MERGED 


Aero Insurance Company, N. Y.; voluntary liquidation. 

American Colony Ins. Co., N. Y.; reinsured in the Home 
of New York and will liquidate. 

American Constitution Fire Assurance Company, N. Y.; 
merged with American Home Fire Assur. Co., N. Y. 

American Founders Fire, Milwaukee, Wis.; all outstanding 
liability reinsured in the Birmingham Fire (National 
Union Fire of Pittsburgh group) and company in process 
of dissolution. 

Fire Reassurance Company of N. Y.; merged with Metro- 
politan Fire, N. Y., under title Metropolitan Fire Reas- 
surance Company, N. Y. 

Great States Insurance Co., Dallas, Tex.; reinsured entire 
liability in the Home Insurance Co., of N. Y., and retired. 

Guaranty Fire, Providence, R. I.; merged with Merchants 
Insurance Co., Providence. 

Hudson Insurance Co., N. Y.; reinsured by Home Insurance 
Co., N. Y. 

Industrial Fire, Akron, Ohio; merged into Stuyvesant of 
New York. 

Industrial Ins. Co., Dallas, Tex.; reinsured and will liqui- 
date. 

Kyodo Fire Insurance Co., Osaka, Japan; withdrew from 
U. S. 

Louisville National Ins. Co., Louisville, Ky.; reinsured by 
Fire Association of Philadelphia. 

Nevada Fire, Reno, Nev.; entire liability reinsured with 
the Occidental Ins. Co. of San Francisco, Cal. 

New York State Fire, Albany, N. Y.; merged with Rich- 
mond Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Reinsurance Co., Salamandra, Copenhagen, Denmark; re- 
insured by Baltica Ins. Co., Copenhagen & North Star Ins. 
Co., N. Y. 

State Assurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool, Eng.; business rein- 
sured in the Royal Exchange Assur., London, and with- 
drew from U. S. 

Svea Fire & Life, Gothenburg, Sweden; reinsured U. S. 
business with the Home Insurance Co. of N. Y. 

Underwriters Fire, Rocky Mount, N. C.; reinsured in the 
Old Colony Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

United States Merchants & Shippers, N. Y.; merged with 
Westchester Fire, N. Y. 

Universal Automobile, Dallas, Tex.; consolidated with Trin- 
ity Fire under title Trinity-Universal Ins. Co., Dallas. 

Universal Ins. Co.. Newark, N. J.; reinsured by American 
Ins. Co., Newark. 


MUTUAL COMPANIES RETIRED 


Cotton States Mutual Insurance Co., Columbia, S. C.; re- 
ceiver appointed. 


Farmers Union Mutual Ins. Co., Bismarck, N. D.; receiver 
appointed. 

Merchants Mutual Ins. Assn., Redfield, S. D.; all business 
reinsured by the American Hardware Mut. Ins. Co., 
Minneapolis. 

National Mutual Assur. Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; reinsured 
by Keystone Mutual Fire and Manton Mutual Fire, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Motor Federation Mutual Ins. Co., Philadel- 
phia; reinsured and merged with the National Retailers 
Mut. Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Retail Merchants Mutual Ins. Co., Des Moines, Iowa; rein- 
sured by the Western Grain Dealers Mut. Fire Ins, Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Rural Valley Mut. Fire, Rural Valley, Pa.; insolvent. 


LLOYDS AND RECIPROCAL _INTER-INSUR- 
ANCE ASSOCIATIONS RETIRED 


American Preferred Risk Undrs., Chicago, Ill.; discontinued 
business. 

Northwest Lumber Underwriters, Portland, Ore.; receiver 
appointed. 

Reciprocal Underwriters, Kansas City, Mo.; reinsured in 
the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Reliance Automobile Ins. Underwriters, Peoria, Ill.; merged 
with Central States Motorists Ins. Co., of Chicago. 


NEW AND PROJECTED STOCK COMPANIES 


Name and Location of Company Capital 
Guardian Fire Ins. Co., Cleveland, Ohio........ ...... 
New Haven Fire Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo......  ...... 
Re-Insurance Co. of New Jersey, Newark, N. J... $25,000 


Suburban Fire Ins. Co., Lombard, Ill. .......... «2... 


NEW AND PROJECTED MUTUAL COMPANIES 


Eastern Wisconsin Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Wisconsin. 
Monticello Co-Operative Fire Ins. Co., Monticello, N. Y. 
New York Merchant Bakers Mut. Fire Ins. Co., New York. 
Texas Mutual Aid Association, Dallas, Tex. 

Washington Mutual Ins. Co., Portland, Me. 


NEW LLOYDS, RECIPROCAL AND INTER-INS. 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Federal Underwriters Exchange, Galveston, Tex. 








ting title than that of the insurance is morally and economically a worth- 


They take leading parts in safety 


agent. He should and can be, and very of personal injury and property damage weeks, safety drives, and accident-pre- 
frequently is, much more than an agent while work, and knowing the funda- vention campaigns. They make use of 





—more than a salesman and more than 
an individual who peddles a commodity 
for profit. He typifies protection, 
strength, and conservation. A better 
name than “agent” should be selected. 

Although the single word “conserva- 
tor” expresses the term “insurance 
agent,” it nevertheless contains four 
syllables and may not be an improve- 
ment. Further thought might result 
in a more suitable title. 

In any case, action speaks louder than 
words. The agent who lives up to his 
profession should be, and happily often 
is, the leader in conservation in his 
community. Employers are encouraged 
to come to him with accident-prevention 
problems, because he knows where the 
answer is to be found. He in turn, 
knowing as he does that the prevention 
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mentals on which success in the work 
must be based, encourages employers to 
act in the interests of humanity and of 
lower insurance rates. 

His path is easier, his prestige 
greater. True, business is slow, but 
now is the time to lay the foundation 
for tomorrow’s activity. Progressive 
and alert-to-the-times insurance agents 
are finding many opportunities, aside 
from routine solicitation, to take ad- 
vantage of these conditions. 

They become community proponents 
of conservation of life and limb. The 
thousands of automobile and industrial 
deaths, the millions of injuries, and the 
billions of dollars in cost provide ample 
justification, especially when the agent 
can demonstrate that accidents can be 
prevented and dollars saved. 


their knowledge and contacts in obtain- 
ing safety literature and speakers. They 
give public addresses from time to 
time. 

Conservation is discussed and sup- 
ported in the many individual contacts 
with clients and prospects—the sim- 
plicity and the inexpensive and effective 
nature of accident prevention are em- 
phasized. 

Good use is made by the agent of 
publicity material on conservation, pro- 
vided by his company. 

Insurance is beginning to have its 
day—a—better day even than some of 
the rosy ones of the past. The sun is 
barely above the horizon, but it is on 
its way. The public is receptive. Now,. 
while the iron is hot—is the time for 
the insurance agent to strike. 








With the Editors 


2000 C.L.U. Candidates 


ECENT announcement by the 

American College of Life Un- 
derwriters shows that the C.L.U. 
movement qualifies as one enter- 
prise which makes no concessions 
to the depression. A survey con- 
ducted by A.C.L.U. authorities 
indicates that at least 1500 life un- 
derwriters throughout the country 
are at the present time engaged in 
taking organized instruction in one 
or more of the subjects covered by 
the C.L.U. examinations and as 
this survey included only colleges, 
universities and organized groups 
reported to the American College, 
it is probable that the total num- 
ber of agents preparing for the 
June examinations will total more 
than 2000. 


This number represents a sub- 
stantial and sustained growth in 
the C.L.U. educational program 
and is in keeping with the aims of 
the founders of the movement. 
The development of proper facil- 
ities for education along the pre- 
scribed lines was the original aim 
of the directors of the American 
College rather than have the col- 
lege itself give the necessary in- 
struction. As a matter of policy, 
therefore, the authorities have 
consistently followed the practice 
of enlisting the cooperation of ex- 
isting higher educational institu- 
tions, and where such facilities 
have not been available, of en- 
couraging the organization of in- 
dependent study groups. This 
policy has borne fruit from the 
outset and it now appears that a 
banner harvest will be reaped in 
June of this year when the next 
series of examinations are held. 


The survey indicates that sixty- 
two colleges or universities are at 
present offering all or a substantial 
part of the necessary course of in- 
struction. Thirty-four of these 
educational institutions have or- 
ganized special courses for the life 
underwriters and these groups 
have planned their activities to 
suit the convenience of the man 
who is actively engaged in the 
practice of his vocation. This in 
many cases has developed the prac- 
tice of offering extension or even- 
ing courses for the benefit of the 
active agent. Altogether, the C. L. 
U. directors look forward in 1932 
with confidence that the movement 
is definitely out of the experimen- 
tal stage. 


Another encouraging develop- 
ment in this work has been the 
special review courses such as 
those sponsored by the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City 
of New York. Last year, under 
the direction of a most competent 
staff of instructors, twenty-six 
members took the complete review 
course and subsequently took all 
five of the examinations. Of this 
number, twenty-three successfully 
passed the examinations in June 
of 1932 and were awarded the 
C.L.U. degree. This record gave 
impetus to the special review 
course and a much larger number 
of successful candidates is expect- 
ed to result. 





Life Production in 1932 


HE production data in life 

insurance during the past year, 
as announced by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, show 
the expected results. Sales of new 
business dropped off nearly 20 per 
cent in Ordinary, which was about 
the anticipated amount. The exact 
figure reported was 19.9 per cent. 
Total production, however, was 
only 17.9 per cent under the pro- 
duction for 1931 as Industrial 
sales continued their stubborn 
battle for parity. Even Indus- 
trial yielded in the face of condi- 
tions, though, and by comparison 
with the previous year suffered a 
decrease of 11.4 per cent. Group 
sales declined 21.2 per cent. 

While the field forces and the 
home offices alike are far from 
satisfied with the temporary halt 
in the growth of the business, the 
record is still impressive. More 
than nine billions of new insur- 
ance was written in the worst year 
of the depression, a year in which 
a 50 per cent decrease in business 
was far more common than the 
17.9 reported by life insurance 
companies. 

Total sales of new Ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $6,000,017,000 
as compared to $7,491,674,000 in 
1931; Industrial sales were $2,477,- 
267,000 as against $2,797,165,000 
in 1931, while Group sales in 1932 
were $627,141,000 against $796,- 
164,000 for the preceding year. 

Many keen students of the busi- 
ness are confident that the sales 
recorded in 1932 are going to prove 
a more substantial brand of new 
business than that of former years. 


A Comparison 


ROM 1920 to 1931, inclusive, 

commercial business failures in 
the United States amounted to 
over half a million, according to 
the Department of Justice figures 
which have just been made pub- 
lic. The liabilities of the concerns 
that during this twelve-year period 
became bankrupt is placed at more 
than seven and three quarters bil- 
lion dollars. The Department of 
Justice announces that not all busi- 
ness failures are included in this 
list, but simply those commercial 
failures which resulted in a loss to 
creditors. How great this loss was 
is shown by the statement that the 
average amount received by the 
creditors on their claims was 
slightly in excess of eight cents on 
a dollar. 

Even those happy days we now 
call, as we did then in fact, the 
boom times, were marked by many 
bankruptcies. In the list furnished 
by the Department of Justice the 
number of failures for 1927 was 
48,269, with liabilities of $885,557,- 
335. For the following year the 
number of failures was greater, 
but the amount involved less by 
about $50,000,000. In 1929 the 
number was 57,039 and the liabili- 
ties $883,605,665, and for 1931 the 
number was 60,322 and the amount 
over a billion dollars. It is not 
pleasant to contrast such figures 
with those of 1920—15,622 failures 
with liabilities of $201,626,264. It 
would appear that during the 
twelve years covered the creditors 
of these bankrupt concerns lost 
more than seven billion dollars 
they had invested in them. 

It is, of course, carrying the com- 
parison to absurd conclusions to 
say that all of this money should 
have been invested in insurance 
policies or even that it could have 
been, but those who lost it must 
in many cases wish that they had 
invested it in other channels. And, 
if they have made themselves at all 
familiar with the history of insur- 
ance during the same period they 
can hardly fail to be impressed 
with the fact that the losses to 
policyholders in all insurance com- 
panies during that time has been 
practically nothing compared to 
such totals as are represented in 
the commercial failures of the na- 
tion. 
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Sd 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


The roster of new and retired life 
insurance companies for 1932, pub- 
lished by The Spectator, lists 30 com- 
panies retired (reinsured or in proc- 
ess of being reinsured) against 32 
in 1931, and 24 new companies pro- 
jected and licensed against 33 in 
1931. 

Jesse L. Drennen, Birmingham at- 
torney, is named receiver for the 
Lincoln Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany and is authorized to continue 
operation of the business. 

C. H. Jackson is elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Postal Life Insurance 
Company of New York and a mem- 
ber also of the board of directors 
of both the Postal Life and its affili- 
ate, the Postal National Life. 








Melvin L. Emerich of Chicago, has | 
resigned as a member of the board | 


| “She had so many children she didn’t know 


of directors of the Missouri State 


Life Insurance Company. 

M. J. Denda, manager of agencies 
of the Postal National Life Insurance 
Company, is elected vice-president of 
the company 


The Standard Accident Insurance 


Company appoints Victor H. Batholo- | 


mew as resident vice-president in 
Chicago, succeeding Henry B. Bale, 
former resident manager. 

The International Re-Insurance Cor- 
poration of Los Angeles reinsures all 
the outstanding liability, with the ex- 
ception of bail bond sureties, of the 
Public Indemnity Company. 








United States District Court in 
Missouri denies double indemnity in 
case where life insurance policy had 
been defaulted for the non-payment 
of premiums and operated as ex- 
tended insurance. 





The annual statement of the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company shows 
gain in assets of $705,685 and surplus 
increase of $80,284 during 1932. 





The thirty-first annual statement of 
the Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Omaha, Neb., shows as- 
sets of $16,507,633 at the close of 
1932, as compared with $16,205,678 
for 1931. 





The New York Supreme Court di- 
rects Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick to take charge 
of and conserve the assets in New 
York state of the La Salle Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New Orleans, a 
member of the Insurance Securities 
group. 





Property fire loss in Arkansas dur- 
ing 1932 amounted to $5,413,135 as 
compared with $6,311,030 in 1931 
and $7,945,690 in 1930. 





The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company reports total income 
for the year of $32,017,454 with a loss 
~ the year's operations of $3,198,- 
85. 
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' done about it? 


| —————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN—————— 


PROMINENT fire insurance company 
recently conducted a field survey in 
which close to one thousand agencies 

were queried on a number of topics pertinent | 
One of the | 
questions asked was, “On what subjects, in 
the order of their importance, are you most 
anxious to receive instructive information?” | 
When all the ballots were in, it was found | 
that the vote had resulted in a landslide for | 
“Collections.” 
This is not surprising to anyone who is | 


| even remotely in touch with conditions in the 


field. In both urban and rural agencies it is | 
an outstanding problem, nor is there a home 
office in the country that can honestly con- 
tend that the situation is not giving them | 
trouble. 
It may be said that in the field of medicine, 
with all the strides that have been made in | 
the discovery of preventive and curative | 
treatments, diagnosis remains the most im- | 
portant and the most difficult element. 
The insurance business is fortunate that | 
one of its most serious ills has disclosed itself | 
in such a fashion that its nature and extent | 
cannot be doubted. Clearly, the collection | 
situation is bad, both from a company and | 
agency standpoint. There is no question | 
about the diagnosis. What then, is to be| 


We should like to see, for once, an insur- | 
ance problem settled in a scientific way. We | 
should like to see a company committee and | 
an agency committee (machinery for the lat- | 
ter already exists) or a joint company-agency | 
committee, make a complete, unbiased, lab- | 


oratory study and publicly report its findings. | 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


President-elect Franklin D. Roose- 
velt pledges support for government 
operation of Muscle Shoals power 
plant and indicates intention to de- 
velop other important power projects 
in a national program. 





Import of gold into the United 
States during December amounted to 
$100,872,133, the second largest im- 


| port showing for any month in the 


country's history, including consign- 
ments from thirty-three separate 
countries. 

Composite average of 70 indus- 
trial stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed Monday 
at 110.28 and closed Saturday. Jan- 
uary 21, at 110.80. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 24.47 and closed 


| Saturday at 25.18. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 


| the New York Stock Exchange closed 


Monday at 77.85 and closed Saturday 
at 77.18. 

Production in the iron and steel 
industry has been increased slightly 
for the third successive week and now 
is around I8 per cent of capacity, 
about 6 points above the low of the 
Christmas week. according to the 
magazine "Steel." 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended on January 14 amounted 
to 506,322 cars, an increase of 70,670 
cars over the preceding week, but 
66,327 cars or 11.6 per cent fewer 
than in the corresponding week last 


| year. 


Declines of 0.4 per cent in employ- 
ment and 0.9 per cent in payrolls in 


| the United States during December 


were reported last week by the Labor 
Department. 





Foreign trade of the United States 
in 1932, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was at the lowest 
point in over twenty years, with ex- 
ports of merchandise amounting to 
$1,617,877,000 and imports totaling 
$1,322,665,000. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of 21 to 22 points and 
closed at 4 to 6 points below final 
quotations of January 1/4. 





Wheat prices scored a fair upturn 
from the extreme lows last week, but 
best prices failed to hold when profit 
taking developed and buyers showed 
reluctance to follow the rallies. 


Offerings of about $250,000,000 of 
25 per cent five-year Treasury notes, 
dated February |, by the United 
States government, is announced by 
Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 





The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration during the last eleven and 
one-half months has lent $1,648,622,- 
393 in cash to aid financial institu- 
tions, railroads and states. 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


What is “Fire-Proof”? 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


lic with regard to buildings 
which are of other than frame 
construction. It is interesting how 
the appearance of some bricks 
soothes the owner of a building 
which, except for its shell, is all 
of frame construction; and he will 
rap his knuckles against the outer 
wall and gravely assure you his 
building is fire-proof. Usually, 
however, it is possible to convince 
him of his error when dealing 
with that type of construction. 

The more difficult case is the 
building of thoroughly modern fire-resistive con- 
struction—concrete floors, metal sash and trim, 
wired glass and all the rest of it. Such a building, 
standing out in the country, devoid of contents, is 
not much endangered by fire, but even that does not 
alter the accuracy of the statement: There is no 
building material which is fire-proof. 

A moment’s reflection will disclose important 
differences between the words “fire-proof” (which 
means proof against fire), “fire-resistive,”’ and 
“‘non-inflammable.” 


HE word “‘fire-proof” is freely 
used, and abused, by the pub- 





A Fire Resistive Building 


A fire-resistive building, constructed of non- 
inflammable materials, can be completely wrecked 
by fire; and the factors which usually cause such 
destruction are the contents of the building and 
the exposures surrounding the building. Plaster 
and concrete crack, steel with temper will warp 
and bend while that without temper will crack 
under the combination of intense heat and cold 
water; glass will melt and marble will break down 
into sand; metal trim will expand and bulge, and 
brick and cut stone will spall. Indeed it is possible 
to have a 110% loss by reason of the expense of 
cutting away steel beams and clearing tangled 
debris. 


No Material Is Proof Against Fire 


A recent instance which I have observed, in- 
volved substantial damage to a fine modern bank 
building constructed of heavy stone blocks. A 
furniture store on the opposite side of a street of 
normal width burned for several hours during 
which the wind played the flames against the stone 
side of the bank building while firemen at the same 
time sprayed cold water upon it. Large chunks of 
stone cracked off from window ledges, corners and 
chiseled ornaments, and water entering second floor 
windows seeped through the ceiling of the main 
banking room. This was fire-resistive construc- 


tion, of non-inflammable materials, but it was not 
fire-proof for claim has been made for $10,000 for 
taking down and replacing the banking room ceil- 
ing, and it is proposed to go over the entire outside 
wall of the building and remove the spalled blocks 
of stone and replace them with new ones especially 
cut to maintain the architecture of that facade—a 
task involving considerable skill and great expense. 

There is no building material which is proof 
against fire. 





Diversification of 


Canada Life Assets 


The following table shows the diversifica- 
tion of the Company’s assets as of 


3lst December, 1932: 


% of Total 
Ledger Assets 
Bonds, 


Cash, Government and Municipal 





Canada, United States and Great Britain.. 28.1% 
Other Government Bonds ................. 6 
3... 2” ee eee 10.3 
ES ee ee 1.2 
Newsprint Company Bonds ............... 9 
Realty Company Bonds ................... 1.6 
Other Corporation Bonds .................. 1.9 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks........... 2.3 
Stocks of Canadian Banks and Trust Com- 

I Cre CeRGECC ric) Cece. ci acute se snen ae 1.6 
Other Common Stocks .................... 2 
ee eral ted ak werd ekinalenewd ia wwiie 27.9 
SO oa cs cigs mlk weno ord diab ink mmcaiace 18.3 
Real Estate (including the Company’s Build- 

BN et tes eee we nan beeen vMencaese ce 5.1 

100.0% 





TOTAL ASSETS—Over $215,000,000 


86 years in business. 

Only seven other life Companies’ as old. 
44 years in the United States. 

Stands 18th out of 300 Companies accord- 
ing to latest figures available (total assets). 
One of only 51 Companies licensed in 
New York. 

Dividends paid to policyholder every year 
for 84 years. 

Never contested a claim on a technicality. 


The Canada 


Dollar for dollar reserves 
maintained in the United 





States. Life 
“A” Rating by Bests Assurance 
Company 
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N October, 1924, the 

United States branch 

of the General Acci- 
dent Fire and Life As- 
surance Corporation, 
Ltd., of Perth, Scotland, 
celebrated at the same 
time its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary and the open- 
ing of its handsome new 
home office building at 
Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia. 
The ceremonies, extend- 
ing over three days, were 
of a nature befitting the 
importance of the oc- 
casion. The convention 
headquarters were in 
Philadelphia, but the 
many distinguished 
guests present also found 
that a dinner at Over- 
brook, Pa., as well as a 
banquet and a breakfast 
at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic ‘City, was a 
part of the proceedings. 

The new building, only 
a short distance from the 
historic _ Independence 
Hall, is one of the most 





SSRs ~- 
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e 


Sags 4 


il 


home office of the United 
States branch was at the 
northeast corner of 
Fourth and Walnut 
Streets in an old brick 
building that has stood 
since the early days of 
the Republic. It is said 
to have been at one time 
the temporary home of 
Dolly Madison. In 1908 
the company purchased 
the property at the 
southwest corner of 
Fourth and Walnut 
Streets and there erected 
its own building. This 
structure still remains 
but is now adjoined by 
the present home office 
building. 

At the ceremonies in 
connection with the open- 
ing of the new building 
a portrait of General 
Manager F. Norie-Miller 
of the parent company 
was unveiled. It was a 
gift of the American 
agents of the company 
as a token of their affec- 
tionate and admiring re- 








beautiful of the insur- 

ance buildings to be 

found in the City of 

Brotherly Love. Frank H. Watson was 
the architect and it may be truly said 
that he created not only a perfectly 
equipped office building but a thing of 
beauty. The striking facade is adorned 
by shields in mosaic, executed by 
Nicholas D’Ascenzo, which represent 
some of the countries in which the Gen- 
eral Accident Corporation transacts 
business, namely, France, Belgium, the 
United States, India and Canada, as 
well as the city shields of New York, 
Philadelphia, Perth and London. 

The entire front of the building is of 
Indiana limestone and the beautiful 
stone carvings, including the British 
coat-of-arms, were done by John Brock- 
house, of Philadelphia. 

The entrance lobby is a fine example 
of plastic art, executed by John J. 
Early, of Washington, D. C. The offices 
on the many floors are designed to af- 
ford the most up-to-date working con- 
ditions. 

It is interesting to note that the first 
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gard. Mr. Norie-Miller 
was present and he was 
accompanied by the 
chairman of the board, William Low, 
and Major General Sir John Hanbury 
Williams, a director of the company. 

It was only 14 years after the estab- 
lishment of the General Accident As- 
surance Corporation that it made its 
first American appearance. It was en- 
tered in March, 1899, in New York 
State and immediately acquired the 
business of the New England Mutual 
Accident Association of Boston. At the 
outset its activities were confined to 
the writing of accident and health and 
burglary insurance, together with a 
certain amount of employers and gen- 
eral liability. How the company has 
grown and expanded is a part of the 
insurance history of the past thirty- 
four years. 

The main office was moved from 
Philadelphia to New York in 1912. 
When the present United States man- 
ager, Frederick Richardson, assumed 
that position in 1916 he removed the 
headquarters back to Philadelphia. 











‘Tiwes life agencies 
Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters were responsibl 
for the bulk of the recently reported 
gain of 73 in membership. The Equi- 


the 


of 


table Agency, managed by the presi- 
dent, Ott, contributed a 
goodly share ; still more were reported 


George E. 


from the Travelers Uptown Agency, 


while another healthy batch came 
from the Woman’s Agency of the 
Penn Mutual, managed by Miss 


Sophia Bliven 


* 


ie. A. Sullivan, 


manager of San Francisco operations 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So 
ciety and president of the San Fran 
cisco Life Underwriters Association, 
is busily engaged arranging meetings 
of various committees and the execu 
tive committee for the 
formulating definite plans 
annual leading producers’ dinner of 
the to held Feb. 9. 
Myron L. Fairchild, general agent for 
the Connecticut General Life is chair- 


of 


the 


purpe se 
for 


association be 


man of the dinner committee. 


* 


Charles F. Coffin, 


eeneral counsel for the State Life 
of Indianapolis, has been announced 
as chairman the legislative and 
legal affairs committee of the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


of 





IN LIFE INSURANCE 





Alfred L. Dern 


Alfred L. Dern, 
formerly manager of agencies for the 
Lincoln National Life, was elected a 
vice-president of that company at the 
annual meeting held Jan. 25 in Fort 
Wayne. Other senior officers of the 
company re-elected were Arthur F. 
Hall, president; Franklin B. Mead, 
executive vice-president; Walter T. 


Shepard, vice-president; A. ]. Mc- 
Andless, vice-president; Frank L.. 
Rowland, secretary ; and R. J. Stoner, 


treasurer. 





Left to right—T. M. Riehle, Equitable of U.S. A., speaker at Philadelphia Association 
monthly meeting; George E. Ott, Equitable, president of association; Dr. Wm. B. 
Bailey, Travelers, speaker; Charley Cox, executive secretary of association. 
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OUNDINGS, I am certain readers 
of The Spectator will agree, is 
never of a quality that can be described 
as ham, but sometimes the proof-read- 
ing of this weekly feature is of such 
quality. Last week it was so and the 
result was a fine mess of scrambled ergs 
and ham. “Who was to blame?” I was 
—guilty as hell. I “proof-read” the 
page and broke Bob Sheehan’s heart. It 
being utterly impossible to alibi myself 
out of the blame, I accept it in full. 


* * * 


OU see, it was like this, your honor— 

the associate editor carved out about 
as smart a bit of prose as you will ever 
read on this here, now, technocracy 
idea. He had plucked a book from his 
shelves and started in to scanning its 
pages. He was of a mind to get away 
from it all and had chosen a book writ- 
ten in a remote period, but presently he 
found himself reading the outline of an 
economic theory exactly paralleling 
Howard Scott’s technocracy, but ante- 
dating it by many years. Concluding a 
brief, erudite discussion of this discov- 
ery, Mr. Sheehan wrote. “Almost daily, 
it seems, we are revolutionized by 
science, but life, like the Missouri Rate 
Case, still goes on, and pretty much ac- 
cording to familiar formulas. We wel- 
come, like any thinking man, such new 
statistics that the technocrats may be 
able to uncover about production, con- 
sumption, or the price system, but for 
the best prophetic romance ever woven 
we wouldn’t give two ergs.” 

> * * 


OT from the presses, thousands of 

copies of The Spectator carried 
into every nook and corner of the coun- 
try this last line: “ever woven we 
wouldn’t give two eggs.” When the 
papers reached New York, where Mr. 
Sheehan maintains headquarters, they 
say it took eight men to hold him. Now 
I am not proposing to indict myself as 
being so ignorant that I don’t know 
what an erg is. As a matter of fact I 
believe I might define an erg, roughly 
and in an off-hand sort of way, as “a 
unit of work in the centimeter-gram-sec- 
ond system. Also, ergon.” I feel pretty 
certain that that covers ergs for the 
moment. Also, I have observed a fair 
crop of erg and egg puns in the daily 
press, but when I read Soundings I 
must confess I merely said to myself 
“there is an original expression—T 
wouldn’t give two eggs.’” I thought it 
was right smart and mentally congrat- 
ulated the author. Ergo, eggs. 
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ORDINARY —~- GROUP 


New Life Sales 
Dropped 17.9% 


Ordinary Production in 
Past Year Amounte 
To Six Billions 


NEW YORK, Jan. 20—Pro- | 
duction figures of 44 United 
States life insurance com- 
panies disclose that 17.9 per 
cent less new life insurance 
was purchased in 1932 than 
in 1931. These figures are 
contained in a statement for- 
warded by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to 
the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce today. The 
compilation aggregates the 
new paid-for business—ex- 
clusive of revivals, increases 
and dividend additions—of 
companies having 81 _ per 
cent of the total volume of 
life insurance outstanding in 
all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

The report reveals that 
the total of such new busi- 
ness of these companies dur- 
ing 1932 was $9,104,425,000 
as against $11,085,003,000 in 
1931—a decrease of 17.9 per 
cent. New ordinary insur- 











ance amounted to $6,000,- 
017,000 last year as against | 
$7,491,674,000 in 1931—a de- | 
crease of 19.9 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance was $2,- 
477,267,000 as against 
$2,797,165,000—a decrease of 
11.4 per cent. Group insur- 
ance amounted to $627,141,- 
000 as against $796,164,000 
—a decrease of 21.2 per cent. 

During December of 1932, 
new life insurance produc- 
tion of all classes was $741,- 
920,000 as against $1,117,- 
187,000 in December of 1931, 
a decrease of 33.6 per cent, 
the statement shows. Segre- 
gating the classes, new ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to 
$519,246,000 as against $754,- 
209,000—a decrease of 31.2 
per cent. Industrial insur- 
ance amounted to $154,864,- 
000 as against $261,773,000— | 
a decrease of 40.8 per cent. 
Group insurance was $67,- | 
810,000 as against $101,205,- 
000—a decrease of 33 per 
cent. 
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Dr. Bailey and T. M. Riehle 


Address Philadelphia Agents 





Present Era of Uncertainty Intensifies Insurance 


Needs, Economist Declares; Riehle on Me- | 


chanics of Selling; Membership Growing Fast. 





By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Capital resources have gone down and taxes have 
gone up, the earning power of the country has 
decreased and we have in prospect still further in- 


creases in taxes. 


what may be around the corner. 
lost confi- ;- 


uncertainty, of 
dence in the future, and 
where a few years ago ex- 
isted a universal will to re- 
tire on easily’ won riches | 
there is now a general feel- 
ing of unrest and insecurity. | 
Such was the gloomy picture | 
of present-day conditions 
painted by Dr. William B. | 
Bailey, Travelers’ economist, | 
speaking at the monthly | 
meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Under- 
writers last Thursday noon. 

Regrettable though this 
condition may be for the gen- 
eral public, Doctor Bailey 
averred, it is made-to-order 
for life insurance salesmen. 
The very mission of insurance 
is to forearm mankind 
against the uncertainties of 
the future and there never 
was a time when men needed 
life insurance more than to- 
day. In concluding his talk 
to the Philadelphia agents, 
he said: “You’ve got the 
world by the tail; don’t let 
go of it.” 

Doctor Bailey and Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, associate 
manager of the Equitable of 
the U. S. A. in New York, 
and vice-president of the Na- | 
tional Association of Life 
Underwriters, shared honors 
as guest speakers at the Jan- 
uary meeting, which was 
held at the Hotel Sylvania 
and which drew an attend- 
ance of well over three hun- 
President George E. 
Ott. conducted the meeting 
and Charley Cox, executive 
secretary of the association, 
reported approved applica- 


And still worse, we don’t know 


This is a period of 





tions of 73 new members. 
With the formal election of 
the entire list, and with the 
announcement that only 12 
resignations have been re- 
ceived, the new year starts 
auspiciously for the Philadel- 
phia association. 

Doctor Bailey was the first 
speaker following the trans- 
action of a few matters of 


(Concluded on page 23) 





GETTING OUT FROM 
UNDER 


Doctor Bailey sketched a 
thumb-nail picture of the in- 
surance idea which appeared 
to please the audience. Ten 
men were having dinner at the 
hotel and it had been agreed 
that they would draw cards to 
see who would pay the entire 
bill at $5 a plate. One indi- 
vidual, finding himself pos- 
sessed with a mere $5.35 and 
needing 10 cents for carfare, 
was sorely perplexed. Finally 
he approached a_ well-fixed 
friend and offered him $5.25 to 
accept the chance in his place, 
which was agreed to. Sub- 
sequently the entire ten fol- 
lowed the same procedure and 
the sporting friend found him- 
self holding $52.50 with which 
to pay the $50 dinner charge. 
Each man had, for a 25-cent 
expenditure above the cost of 
his meal, made certain the un- 
certain. He said we all are 
sitting at the table of life. 
whether we like it or not, and 
the best way of dodging re- 
sponsibilities which are beyond 
our resources is to ask the in- 
surance company to draw for 
us. 





| 
| 
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INDUSTRIA 


Formal Opening of 


Brandwein Agency 


Continental American 
Life's New New York 
Office Starts Strong 


Formal opening of Samuel 
Brandwein’s Continental 
American Life agency in 
New York was observed last 
Thursday, Jan. 19, with a 
luncheon, refreshments, con- 
gratulations and prophecies 
for a great year. Many 
prominent life underwriters 
were on hand to give the new 
office a proper send-off. Vice- 
President George A. Martin 
was up from Wilmington to 
effect the final details in the 
establishment of the office. 

The Continental American 
Life entered New York State 
in the fall of 1932—some- 
thing of a notable event as 
few companies have been ad- 
mitted in the last quarter of 
a century. Its first office, es- 
tablished under the manage- 
ment of Max Hancel, is al- 
ready one of the company’s 


| largest producing units. Vice- 


President Martin, who directs 
the company’s agency affairs, 


| exhibited similar care and 
judgment in his second ap- 
pointment. 


Mr. Brandwein’s career in 
life insurance is unusual. It 
started 12 years ago with 
the Haviland agency of the 


| Equitable Life Society where 
| he made an immediate suc- 
| cess as a personal producer. 


It was only a short time be- 
fore he was made a unit man- 
ager for the company and his 


| unit subsequently became one 
| of the outstanding divisions 
of the Equitable. 


| and 


In five years the Equitable 
chose him for a managership 
in that capacity suc- 
ceeded in building up a crack 
agency. He had this agency 
functioning to a point where 
it was accounting for about 
$7,000,000 a year. Mr. Brand- 
wein resigned in 1932 and a 
few months later his Conti- 
nental American appointment 


| was announced. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 





ABSTRACT FROM EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
For the year ended December 31, 1932 





Admitted Assets , 
Pol reserve and other liat 
| + depreciation reserves 
Surp! Massachuse standard 
or premiur 

il income 

vidends paid and credited policyholders 
+. +] 


11 payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 


New insurance delivered 
Total insurance in force . 





$ 158,839,725 
2,071 ,447,713 














| 











Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 
H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 
A corporation organized and operating under the 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 














MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE COMPANY Backed and endorsed by the most substan- 
tial and influential business men in Kansas 
City. 
THE MANAGEMENT Practical insurance men of long experience 
and conspicuous success. 
THE TERRITORY MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 


COLORADO, ny 
in the country 


The best territory 


DANIEL BOONE, Jr., 
President 








FREDERIC 8S. WITHINGTON, 
Sec’y & Actuary 














simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. | 

















SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. Co. 


“Oldest and Best”’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business producers 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 














| 


| 





OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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CHICAGO ASSN. NAMES 
CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


CHICAGO, Jan. 23—Chair- | New York Life Insurance Com- 

n . late pany. 
7 of Ge committees that Attendance and Publicity 
will be in charge of the local | Wade Fetzer, Jr., Penn Mutual 
arrangements for the annual | Life Insurance Company. 

zs eer | Reception, E. B. Thurman, 

mecting of the National As-| New England Mutual Life In- 
sociation of Li J rpit- | Surance Company. 

m me a fe Underwrit Entertainment, Harry Wright, 
ers at the Stevens Hotel here, | Equitable Life Assurance So- 
September 27 to 29, have been | cicty of New York. — 

oe a A Hotel and Reservations, A. A. 
appointed by the directors of | DeLapp, Missouri State Life In 
the Chicago Association of | Suzance Company. 

oe - . Convention Sessions, Hall 

Life Underwriters, the host. Equipment, _ ete. Frank  T. 

The early designation of | Platka, Metropolitan Life Insur 


h lead : “SB a ae ance Company. 
the leaders gives ewe + Printing, F. H. Haviland, Con- 
that the arrangements wan) Qo General Life Insurance 
o. 

be taken care of properly, ac- | Badges, Emanuel FE. Larson, 
cording to John R. Hastie, | Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
president of the local as80- | 

| 

| 


Registration Bureau, A. Van 
Goldman, Prudential Insurance 
Company. 

COMMITTEES Information. Bureau, Z. C. 
Yates, Union Central Life Insur- 

Finance and Budget, William | ance Company. 

Warren, Mutual Life Insurance Transportation, E. B. Dudley, 
Co. of New York. Travelers Life Insurance Com- 
Invitations, Fred Bruchholtz, pany. 


surance Company. 
ciation. The chairmen are: 


Goif, Preston Williams, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of 
New York. 

Ladies, Sarah Frances Jones, 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York. 

General Agents, Ralph Hobart, 
Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. 

Bank, Frank Cummings, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

Press, I. B. Jacobs, Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

Exhibits, G. F. Claypool, Con- 
tinental Assurance Company. 

Yachting, M. D. Vail, Roger 8S. 
Vail and Sons. 

World’s Fair, R. W. Cunning- 
ham, Marsh and McLennan. 


T. F. Lawrence, general 


agent of the Reliance, has | 
been appointed general chair- | 


man in charge of the event 
and heads the committee on 
committees. 

The program is to be ar- 


ranged by Lester O. Schriver, | 


of Peoria Aetna Life, and 
A. E. Patterson, Chicago 
Penn Mutual, third and 
fourth vice-presidents. 








| the Years”’ 


Insurance. 
make a start. 





instead of one, as he wanted to do. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


| “A Source of Comfort Through 


The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strik- 
ingly how even a small life policy kept in force may be the chief 
or sole means to security and peace in the later years of life: 


“My mind goes back across the years to an afternoon in 
North Dakota, when a representative of the New York 
Life came to my home and urged me to take out some Life 
I believed in insurance but was too poor to 
I was so short of money that the agent 
had to lend me the money for my first premium. My only 
regret is that I did not let him make it three thousand 


| “It has been a source of comfort through the years, to 

have even so small an amount in a safe place. 
are no longer young, and have decided to buy a little home. 
This means that we need the small savings the New York 
Life has been keeping for us these many years...’ 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. 
Total premiums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, includ- 
ing dividend deposits, amounts to $1,146.21. 
these years the beneficiary has been protected for $1,000. 


A life or endowment policy (but not term 
insurance) is an Insured Savings Plan with 
guaranteed values for Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Now we 





Through all 
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Union Central Agents 
Meeting In Florida 


Half Million Club Mem- 
bers Gather at Miami 
Beach Monday 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25. 
—Seventy-five officers, man- 
agers and leading producers 
_of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, represent- 
ing every section of the coun- 
try, will gather at Miami 
| Beach, Fla., Monday, for the 
annual three-day convention 
lof the company’s $500,000 
Club. 

The 1933 membership of 
the club, which is composed 
of Union Central Life agents 
who produced $500,000 or 
more business last year, is 
|the largest in history of the 
organization. Its 54 members 
produced a total of more than 
$30,000,000 in life insurance 
sales during the year. 

The home office contingent, 
, headed by President W. How- 
ard Cox, will leave Cincin- 
nati Saturday on three spe- 
cial Pullman cars, which also 
will carry club members from 
the Middle West. 

An intensification of ‘Mer- 
| chandised Selling,” the com- 
pany’s new sales technique 
developed to meet changing 
conditions, will be the key 
topic of discussions and ad- 
dresses on the convention 
program. 

The meeting will be op- 
ened by Herman Stark, of 
New York City, president of 
the 1933 $500,000 Club, by 
virture of having made the 
best sales record during the 
| vear. Julian V. Boehm, of 
Atlanta, is vice-president. 


C. Vivian Anderson 
ls Guest Speaker 


The Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Peoria held its 
first meeting of 1933 on Jan. 
| 20. The meeting opened with 
|a noonday luncheon, and over 

150 were in attendance. 

| C. Vivian Anderson, vice- 
| president of the National As- 
| sociation, was the speaker of 
| the day. He delivered an ad- 
dress on “Mental Attitude.” 
|He encouraged members of 
his audience to look upon the 
brighter side instead of be- 
ing discouraged, and said 
that insurance men _ should 
| have the right mental atti- 
‘tude toward their job or else 
get out of the business. 

Mr. Anderson stated that 
he likes men who have a little 
knowledge but a lot of en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. 





| 
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Business Men's Assurance | 
Company Gains 

The Business Men’s As- | 
surance Company, Kansas 
City, announce the following | 
facts concerning business for 
last year: 

Combined paid business 
life, accident and health 
for the year was 87 per cent 
of the total volume for 1931. 

New paid life insurance 
for the year was $31,392,- 
049, while life insurance in 
force increased from $93,- 
693,250 to $94,045,882 during 
1932. 

Assets increased by 
$700,000 during the year. 
in benefits 
was paid to policyholders dur- 
ing the year, bringing total 
benefits paid since organiza- 
tion to $28,807,055.96. 

R. E. Sanders f San 
Diego, Cal., qualified as pres- 
ident of the Grant Club for 
the second time, by producing 
the largest volume of busi- 
ness of any salesman. His | 
combined business, valued in 
Life Insurance terms, repre- 
sents more than $800,000 of 
Life Insurance. W. R. Ram- 
sey of Austin, Tex., qualified 
as vice-president of the club 
with the second highest vol- 
ume, 


over 


$2,.838,353.69 


oO 








Central States Life May 
Change Hands 


Control of the Central 
States Life Insurance Com-| 
pany with headquarters at | 
3663 Lindell Boulevard, St. | 
Louis, Mo., is expected to | 
pass into the hands of strong | 
financial and insurance in- | 
terests at the annual meeting 
of its stockholders, to be held 
in St. Louis, on Feb. 14. In 
the meantime A. C. Good, an 
examiner for the Missouri 
Insurance Department, is rep- 
resenting State Superintend- 
ent Joseph B. Thompson in | 
the management of the com- 
pany. 





Guardian Life Mgrs. 
Hold Annual Meeting 


Discuss Plans For 1933 at 
Hot Springs Conference | 


The 1933 conference of 
managers of the Gurdian 
Life Insurance Company of 
America was held on Jan. 23, 
24 and 25 at the Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Va. 

Results for 1932 were 
analyzed and plans for the 
progress of the company and 
the individual agencies in 
1933 were presented. 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne. Indiana. 














"Diabetes" 

The second number of Dia- 
betes, a monthly magazine 
devoted to all phases of nor- 
mal and abnormal nutrition 
and metabolism, has just been 
received, and The Spectator 
finds itself in the most hearty 
agreement with its purpose. 
The magazine should play a 
most important part in the 
efforts to curb the dire effects 
resulting from this wide 
spread disease. The editorial 
board and also the advisory 
and contributing board, we 
note, is composed of many of 
the leading medical authori- 


ties of the country and authors | 


of the articles in the presenv 
issue include such well known 
physicians as Dr. Joseph H. 
Barach, Dr. Frederick M. Al- 


|len, Dr. W. M. Peberby, Lt. 
| Commander (M. C.) U.S.N., 
| Dr. Louis Berman and Dr. 
| Priscilla White. As pointed 
| out in his article on the dia- 
betes record of 1931 in The 
| Spectator of Nov. 24, last 
year, Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man stated that regardless of 
the insulin treatment and 
other advances of medicine, 
diabetes continues to increase. 
The wider and more general 
the circulation of such a 
magazine as Diabetes becomes 
the more hope there is for the 
dissemination of information. 
Insurance companies’ un- 
doubtedly will welcome this 
magazine which takes its 
| place in the extension work 
in which they all are so vital- 
| ly interested. 











MONARCH 


OFFERS 
COMPLETE HOME PROTECTION 





ACCIDENT & HEALTH 





Cancellable and mod- 
ern noncancellable, in- 
contestable and non- 
prorating policies in- 
cluding a special Busi- 
ness Women’s accident 
policy. 











A wide range of up-to-date 


LIFE 





All forms 
of participating 
life policies 
for men and 


women. 











policies, each with individual 


merits of outstanding importance. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 


OFFICE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lincoln Liberty Life Annual 
Statement 


| The annual statement of 
the Lincoln Liberty Life In- 
surance Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, shows the com- 
pany in an exceptionally 
strong position at the end of 
the third year of business de- 
pression. The company has 
$4,134,881.03 of total ad- 
mitted assets, the largest 
item in which is United 
States and municipal bonds 
to the amount of $2,243,- 
477.84. Corporation bonds 
and other resources are listed 
at $393,895.60; policy loans at 
$680,139.87, and cash in banks 
at $129,467.85. Renewal 
premium notes to the amount 
of $139,164.51 are held, while 
uncollected and deferred pre- 
miums amount to $183,345.70. 

In the list of liabilities, 
policy reserves are by far the 
outstanding item, with $3,- 
105,772.96 being set aside for 
this obligation. Death claims 
vending and borrowed money 
both are captioned “none.” 
| The comnany states that cash 
| income during the year 1932 
| was sufficient to enable the 
|company to meet all of its 
| policy demands promptly, 
and in addition to invest more 
than $200,000 in additional 
securities. 














Mutual Benefit Counsel 


Edward O. Stanley, Jr., 
| associate counsel of the Mu- 
‘tual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company since March, 1932, 
has been named _ counsel, 
sharing that distinction with 
David Kay, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent. 
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Canada Life Issues 
Annual Statement 


Eighty-Six Years In Business; 
Fourty-Four In 
the U. S. 


[he Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, Toronto, en- 
ters its 87th year of opera- 
tion with total assets amount- 
ing to more than two hun- 


dred and fifteen millions of | 


dollars, standing 18 in size 


of total assets among the 300 | 


companies in America. The 
Canada Life is one of the 51 
life companies authorized to 
transact business in the state 


of New York, and has been | 


operating in the United 
States for more than 40 
years. The company boasts 
that it has paid dividends for 


never contested a claim on a 
technicality. 

The assets of the Canada 
Life are distributed as fol- 
lows: Cash, government 
bonds (Canada, United 
States and Great Britain), 
28.1 per cent; other govern- 
ment bonds, .6 per cent; pub- 
lic utilities, 10.3 per cent; 
railroad bonds, 1.2 per cent; 


newsprint paper company | 
P pap P | Insurance 


bonds, .9 per cent; realty 
company bonds, 1.6 per cent; 
other cornoration bonds, 1.9 
per cent; preferred and 
guaranteed stocks, 2.3 per 
cent; stocks of Canadian 
banks and trust companies. 
1.6 per cent; other common 
stocks, .2 ner cent; mort- 
rares, 27.9 per cent; 
loans, 18.3 ner cent; real es- 
tate inelvdine home office 
buildines. 5.1 ner cent. 





New President of Fidelity 
Union Life 


At a special call meeting 
of the directors of the Fidel- 
ity Union Life Insurance 
Company Earl B. Smyth, vice- 
president and treasurer, was 
elected president of the com- 
pany following the resigna- 
tion of Carr P. Collins, for- 
mer president. Mr. Collins 
was elected chairman of the 
board. 





Brooklyn National Promotion 


At the meeting of the board 
of directors of Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life Insurance Com- 
pany held January 17, Wil- 
liam R. Beardslee was elected 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Beardsley has_ been 
with the company for five 
years and for the past two 
years has served as assistant 
to the vice-president. 
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| Pierson, Charles E. Petillon, 
| John S. 





| Philadelphia agency is an-|ance Company, Washington, | 


: | nounced by 
84 consecutive years, and has | 





aolies | S. Wolfson, 
| Furey, Joseph T. Peterson, 

















| Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 

ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 








Guardian Life Appoints 
D. M. Niver 


| 
The appointment of David | 


Union Labor Life Has New 
Retirement Annuity 


Matthew Woll, president of 


| Annual Statement of 


the Manhattan Life 


| 
| 





M. Niver as manager of its | The Union Labor Life Insur- | Company Starts on Eighty- 


the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company of 
America. Headquarters of | 
the agency are located in 910 | 


D. C., has announced the is- 


suance of the company’s new | 


Annuity 
contract 


con- 
pro- 


Retirement 
tract. This 


Franklin Trust Building, | vides: 


Chestnut at Fifteenth Street, | 
Philadelphia. 





1. A self-pension plan with 
annuity payments to begin 
at any age from 50 to 70 


Berkshire General Agents | years, as selected by the an- 


Meet | nuitant. 


At the recent three-day con- 
ference held for the general | 


agents of the Berkshire Life | 
Company, 





Pitts- | 
field, Mass., the theme of the 
meeting was “Agency eo | 
agement — 1933  Specifica- 
tions.” Among those partici- 
pating in the discussions, in 
addition to President Fred | 
H. Rhodes, Vice-President | 
Harrison I. Amber, were S. | 
W. Rankin 


Robert A. Van Alst, Jr., 
Byron C. Howes, Walter H. 
Boireau, Robert H. Daven- 
port, Frank Harnden, John 
C. Dewey, Jr., Joseph E. 





Winings, Frank J. 
Owen, John Barker and | 
Lewis B. Hendershot. 


The amount of 
monthly annuity payment 
varies with the sex of the 


annuitant, the attained age 
of the annuitant, the number 
of years for which premiums 
have been paid, and whether 
annuity payments cease en- 
tirely upon death of the an- 
nuitant or are guaranteed to 
equal at least the cash value 
of the policy. 

2. In the event of the an- 


|nuitant’s death prior to the 


date on which annuity pay- 
ments are to begin the com- 
pany will return all premi- 
ums paid (exclusive of extra 
premiums for the Disability 
Waiver of Premium clause) 
or the cash value of the pol- 


|icy, whichever is greater. 


Usual surrender and loan 
values are available. 





In the above picture are shown, 


of the Dynamo Club. 


left to right, President Craw- 
ford. H. Ellis, of the Pan-American; T. N. Whitehurst of Texas, 
secretary of the $100,000 Club; Forest E. Wood, of Texas, vice- 
president of the club; A. H. Himchak, of Pennsylvania; president 


On the extreme left is Dr. E. G. Simmons, 


vice-president and general manager of the Pan-American 


Third Year in Strong 
| Financial Condition 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Life 
Insurance Company of New 
York, has presented the 
eighty-second annual report 
of that company to its policy- 
holders. The report shows, 
as Mr. Lovejoy states, that 
“notwithstanding the excep- 
tional conditions during 1932 
which affected the financial 
structure of many types of 
business, the institution of 
life insurance and particular- 
ly the Manhattan Life, again 
revealed the inherent strength 
of this line of business.” 

The balance sheet as of 
Jan. 1, 1933, of this company 
does indeed show this com- 
pany to be in a sound finan- 
cial position with admitted 
assets of $20,331,633. The 
chief component of the com- 
pany’s assets is the item of 
first mortgage loans on ap- 
proved real estate, the great 
majority of which are in city 
property in New York State. 
Loans and liens on policies 
aggregated $5,866,334, bonds 
amounted to $1,758,671 with 
real estate, $1,683,933. Cash 
on hand and in banks, $603,- 
732; stocks total $55,000. 
Premiums deferred and in 
course of collection, $304,858, 
and interest and rents due 
and accrued and all other as- 
sets amounted to $407,530. 

Chief among the liabilities 
is, of course, the policy re- 
serve aggregating $18,168,- 
513. Other liabilities to pol- 
icyholders included dividends 
apportioned for future pay- 
ment, $127,804; policy claims, 
$182,306; other policyholders’ 
funds, including the proceeds 
of policies and dividends left 
with the company, present 
value of future payments on 
disability claims, etc., $580,- 





(Concluded on page 36) 
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Massachusetts Mutual 


Reports Assets Gains | 


Eighty-first Annual State- 
ment Reflects Strong 
Financial Condition 


The eighty- first annual 
statement of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, shows 
an increase in total assets for 
the year closing Dec. 31, 
1932, of $22,722,036. Also in- 
creases in the total contin- 
gency fund, special reserves 
for the protection of policy- 
holders, which brings this 
item up to $20,349,550. The 
company reports new insur- 
ance sold amounting to $158,- 
839,725 during the past year. 

The total assets of the 
company at the end 
year were listed as $449,621,- 
073.81. The item of mort- 
gage loans led the list of as- 
sets with a total of $188,610,- 
305.04. This comprises loans 
on real estate scattered 
through 30 States to the 
amount of $183,867,479, with 
interest due and accrued be- 
ing $4,742,826.04. Loans to 
policyholders increased 
roughly by about $13,000,000 
during the past year and 
this item now stands at $96,- 
391,977.86, with $2,413,715.- 
46 interest due and accrued. 
The increases in this item, 
which President Sargent 
notes in his report, continued 
throughout the first half of 
1932, were met out of current 
receipts and not a bond was 
sold to maintain the liquidity 
necessary for prompt pay- 
ment of all demands. As a 
matter of fact, the company 
ended the year with a total 
of over $9,000,000 cash in 
office and banks, in addition 
to the holdings of readily 
salable bonds. No money was 
borrowed to satisfy the de- 
mands for cash and loan 
values. 

Bond holdings, which total 
$124,530,937.84, are distrib- 
uted as follows: $747,960.07 
Government bonds; $1,601,- 
057.29 representing obliga- 
tions of states, provinces, 
counties and municipalities; 
$48,229,774.10 railroad 
bonds; $71,123,446.47 public 
utilities; $715,121.73 miscel- 
laneous bonds; $160,778.20 
public utility stocks. Interest 
accrued $1,952,779.98. 

In the liabilities the policy- 
holders’ reserve amounts to 
$350,884,161; $68,634,330.20 
was the sum set a side as 
policyholders’ funds, repre- 
senting the proceeds of poli- 
cies that have become payable 
and have been deposited with 


Life Insurance 


the company, dividends left 
with the company to accumu- 
late and premiums paid in 
advance. 


Dividends to policyholders, | 


sums set aside for payment 
between now and June l, 


| 1933, and for dividends now 


of the | 


payment, are 
$6,496,728.26 ; 
was set aside 


in process of 
listed at 
$1,542,241.07 


for taxes that have to be paid | 
in 1933 on account of busi- | 


ness done in 1932. This sum 
goes to the Federal, various 


States, counties, and even 
municipal governments. 
The company ended the 


vear with a total of $2,071,- 
447,713 insurance in. force. 
Death claims paid during the 
year amounted to 
084, The actual mortality 
was 54% per cent of the ex- 
pected and all expenses for 
the year were 13.7 per cent 


$16,583,- | 


of premiums, interest and 
rents. Dividends paid _ to 
policyholders amounted to 


$14,630,393 and the increase 
in payments to policyholders 
was $11,416,296. 

The average rate of inter- 
est on the year’s investment 
in mortgage loans was 5.70 
per cent and for total mort- 
gage loans 5.57 per cent. The 
average yield on nearly 
three million dollars invested 
in bonds during the year was 
5.48 per cent. The average 


yield on total invested assets | 


was 5.45 per cent gross, 5.01 
per cent net. 





Extends Retirement Annuity 


A further extension of its 
retirement annuity service 
has just been announced by 
The Great-West Life Assur- 
ance Company. 


T. J. Farris Winner in Mo. 
State Contest 


John J. Moriarty, vice- 
president of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Com- 
| pany yesterday announced 
results of the election cam- 
paign which was waged by 
the agency force throughout 
|the country last fall and 
| which ran concurrently with 
the Hoover-Roosevelt contest. 

Each $1,000 of insurance 
counted as 1000 votes when 
delivered and paid for. 

Final official count of votes 
| just tabulated revealed that 
| Thomas J. Farris of the St. 
Louis Branch was _ elected 
president of the agency force 
in competition with approxi- 
mately 1000 agents. The 
vice-presidency was won by 
Ronald B. Smith of the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


| 














The Formula of Success 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


Tue Mutuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 


Indemnity Benefits. 


It has many practices to broaden 


and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 


President 


of New York 
New 


York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mgr. of Agencies 
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Texas Sales Meetings 
To Start Next Week 


Three Congresses Planned 
For Near Future 
Throughout State 








DALLAS, TeEx.—Dr. S. S. 
Heubner, George E. Lackey, 
Frank M. See, Douglass 
Malloch and O. Sam Cum- 
mings will be the chief speak- 
ers at the three sales con- 
to be held by the 
Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters this year.| 
These congresses will be held 
under the auspices of the lo- | 
eal underwriting associa- 
tions at Dallas, Houston and 
San Antonio. 

The Dallas congress will 
be held Jan. 30, the Houston 
meeting Jan. 31 and the San 
Antonio gathering in Feb- 
ruary. In addition to speak- | 
ing to the insurance agents | 
at the three places’ Dr. 
Heubner will address the | 
public on “Business Depres- 
sions and Their Solutions.” 


gresses 











Airways Protected Through | 
Group Contract | 


Group insurance totaling | 
approximately three and one- 
half million dollars, probably 
the largest block of policies 
ever issued in the aviation 
industry, has been arranged | 
for all employees of a 

| 


American Airways System, it 
has been announced. 

The plan is considered the 
most attractive ever offered | 
an aviation organization by | 
an insurance company. 

Within the United States 
and other countries where it 
is legally possible, the insur- 
ance is placed with the 
Travelers Insurance Com 
pany. 





Mobile Association Meeting 


“Salesmanship, Its meena! 
and Psychology,” was the 
subject of an address by 
M. E. Polson, Mobile real | 














TECTION of 





life insurance policy. 






Back to Fundamentals 


O: THE 100 or more bil- 
lions of Life Insurance in force, it is estimated 
that nearly nine-tenths is written for the Pro- 


the family. 


These figures show better than words that the 
great majority of policyholders have never lost 
sight of the fundamental reason for life insur- 
ance—PROTECTION. 

Ponder this estimate when you are tempted 
to believe that your client wants novelty in his 
What he wants more 
than anything else in this particular period is a 
feeling of safety and security. 

There is a place in life insurance selling for 
the Ten Billion Dollars insurance carried for 
personal investment, business, ete., but these 
forms come after the underwriter has satisfied 
himself that his client has provided sufficient 
PROTECTION for his dependents. 

The underwriter who always keeps in mind 
the first reason for his calling—safeguarding the 
home and the family—is giving his client the 
service he has always needed, and now wants 
more compellingly than ever before. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 

















| estate man, at the monthly 


meeting of the Mobile Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters 
Workings of the Retail 
Credit Association was told | 
by Claude Frederick, local | 


manager, with special refer- 
ence to the “inspection 
report.” 


At its February meeting, | 
the association will have as | 


its guest, Roger B. Hull, 


| managing director and gen- 
| eral counsel of the National 
| Association of Life Under- 
| writers. 

Edwin A. Zelnicker is the 
| new president. 














B. R. BAYS, 


President 
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EARLY RETURNS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


This information will be supplemented from week to week by additional reports 











Surplus to 
Policy- Payments Paid For Basis 
Year Capital Total holders Premium Total to Total rer eae 
Ending Stock Admitted (Including Income Income Policy- Disburse- Insurance’ Insurance 
Name of Company Dec. 31 Assets Capital holders ments Written In Force 
Stock) 
3 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 

) 1932 $20,000 9,302,219 1,392,000 1,551,487 2,448,795 1,300,485 2,385,872 216,439,870 a66,572,080 
\r ible Life, Waco . c806,300 
} 1931 820,000 9,180,555 1,391,439 1,498,837 2,460,991 967,739 1,976,477 at71,056,919 
©1,033,050 
‘olumbus Mutual Life Colum-/ 1932 500,000 22,154,845 1,345,823 4,354,806 6,220,873 3.309,933 5,273,350 15,762,720 a135,478,466 
bus $1931 500,000 21,004,282 1,295,169 4,516,433 6,621,497 2,721,066 4,568,056 19,047,465 a139,544,643 
} 1932 637,530 14,963,020 1,729,328 2,573,552 3,356,254 1,945,197 2,928,476 al8,275,624 a105,257,367 
Continental Americar Life c2,700 073,000 
Wilmington } 1931 637,520 14,442,604 1,723,710 2,583,818 3,528,441 1,551,917 2,488,834 a20,066,682 a107,870,587 
©71,000 
Great American Life Hutch- 11932 00.000 1,676,560 276,585 266,664 390,487 227,004 al1,374.288 a8,241.033 
nsol Ba {1931 100,000 1,641,018 260,492 343,204 469,561 147,097 a3,075,712 210,404,198 
Great American Life, San An- |} 1932 300,000 701,744 412,012 170,640 49 2,123 22,441 202,846 al1,000,000 a10,522,847 
tonio, Texas $1931 100,000 151,678 134,781 54,835 145,606 1,009 105,609 a2,498,107 2,498,107 
| 1932 34.111 200,000 276,299 181,648 206,427 32,356 155,831 a2,415,367 a7,539,133 
t 383,375 0638025 
Great Na 1 Lif 1931 170,355 200,000 287,212 176,608 322,754 29,036 185,129 02,435,626 a7.902°189 
202,700 419,075 
P , o 11932 500,000 1,184,024 723,627 184,110 274,552 71,764 $11,168 al,496,760 7,604,174 
H _ f 1931 500,000 1,177,451 703,641 222,847 343,78% 58,218 329,431 a2,985,728 a9,930,609 
1932 678,580 989,485 750,550 291,751 257,706 47,407 380,067 a3,173,781 a5, 285,126 
Home State Life, Oklahoma b11,818,275 b10,039,826 
Citys _ | 1931 674.510 959,249 778,901 277,218  d554,207 47,72 e461,115 a*4,143,962 a4,780,412 
b17, 406,588 b10,278,731 
11932 300,000 4.882.487 h582,398 u 21,074,222 £522,471 £803,082 al1,950,577 a21,773,714 
rhe Midwest Life, Linccin ... §1931 300,000 4,652,207 582,398 u £952,294 783,263 ¢1,141,829 a2,267,887 224,023,555 
1932 vesenes 29,229,340 1,850,355 6,094,625 7,896,077 4,414,750 6,371,532 a29,535,081 a182,024,928 
Mir ta Mutua! Life c6,617,770 28,664,004 
tual L ** 11931 dat kates 27,896,604 1,450,344 6,465,448 8,471,954 3,929,983 6,000,173 236,026,233 190,945,935 
c9,122,615 c26,216,810 
Natic Fidelity Life, Kansas ]|1932 250,000 5,193,684 225,857 931,485 1,445,686 677,478 1,316,166 a4,503,092 a34, 411,836 
Cit i931 250,000 5,092,447 321,002 1,005,462 1,485,436 32,130 1,016,143 a3,713,822 a35,254,069 
1932 200,000 3,085,243 331,336 465,914 780,307 551,263 a2,543,237 a20,906,170 
Rockford Life, Rockford }1931 200,000 3,032,179 290,249 645,225 806,127 328,975 a6,367,027 26,399,194 
. . . ao 11932 200,000 1,016,851 235,000 335, 187 411,281 103,251 a3,748,833 116,503,380 
Seakoaré Site, Heuston f1931 250,000 850,973 254,640 339.921 3935430 110,527 a4.734.288 216,380,584 
} 1932 2,000,000 40,015,294 6,110,228 6,447,858 8,924,583 5,727,231 8,143,961 a34,825,545 a232,293,750 


Southwestern Life, Dallas , 
| 1931 


c2,641,429 c24,403,930 


2,000,000 38,744,302 5,714,635 6,769,834 9,132,282 4,705,024 7,193,610 a39,338,751 a244,644,393 

c5,795,115 ©26,593,790 

State Farm Life, Bloomington, ) 1932 300,000 818,962 $17,457 268,268 397,826 74,928 257,252 a3,349,091 al13,479,41 
1! . 40,552 040,552 

| 1931 300,000 665,201 417,761 203,488 284,396 36,838 176,409 a4,906,121 a10,130,325 

11932 100,000 237,917 158,193 38,754 50,951 2,972 44,007 a511,932 a1,728,128 

Stonew Life, Mississippi .. § 1931 102,084 228,057 162,336 44,889 83,025 5,502 71,328 a1,426,250 a2,249, 750 
(a) Ordinary (b)Industrial. (c)Group. (d)Includes surplus contributed from sale of capital stock. (e)Includes stock sales expense. 
f) Life only (2) Life and Accident th) Includes $50,000 Contingency Reserve an $25,000 reserve for fluctuations in mortgages in 1931 

d 1932. * Includes reinsurance (Southwestern National Life). (t) Includes reinsurance. (u) Unavailable at this time. 











Peoples Life Insurance 


Company || 61 Years of Service 


Frankfort, Indiana , , 
to an ever-increasing number 


Reasons why it pays to connect with | of satisfied policyholders, 
“The Friendly Company” i during which time every obli- 


A Legal Reserve Old Line Company gation has been fally and 
Agents and Policyholders Service 

All forms of Policies | promptly met. 
Family Income 
Annuities 
Endowments | 


Preferred Risk SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Juvenile Policies 


RATING “A” (EXCELLENT) | OF CANADA 


Opportunities in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, | 
Iowa, Kentucky, Texas, and California 

















Head Office Montreal | 
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Dr. Bailey and T. M. Riehle 
Address Philadelphia Agents 


(Concluded from page 13) 


routine business. He recalled 
the period during the golden, 
late twenties when every man 
aspired to retire with a for- 
tune, a dream that was shat- 
morning in 1929 


tered one 

when bankers started calling 
up folks with the request 
that they drop around Mon- 
day morning if convenient— 
“if not, come anyhow.” The 
ery for more margins. A cry 
which continued until riches 
are no longer the common 
objective. “What men want 
today is a good _ night’s 
sleep,” Doctor Bailey said, 
“and you agents represent 


the only group that can as- 


sure them that comfort.” 


What Men Want 

The speaker went on to 
cite his own hopes and aspir- 
ations as being typical of the 
wants of millions of others. 
He looks forward to an old 
age bulwarked by resources 
which will purchase modest 
comforts; a home and a gar- 
den in which he can fuss 
around; membership in a golf 
club, where he can lose a ball 
occasionally; a fireside and 
some good books to 


a few friends from whom he 
can win an occasional 
lar.” Life insurance is, he 
averred, the only medium 
that will assure these 


ings. 


bless- 


Invest It Yourself, lf—" 

To the man who maintains 
that he can invest his money 
over a period of years and 
realize greater returns, Doc- 
tor Bailey agrees that it is so. 
He can realize more if: 1— 
He will deposit savings in the 
bank as regularly and in the 
same amounts as he would in 


read, | 
evenings of contentment and | 


dol- | 


the process of paying premi- | 
umns; 2—He will then invest | 


that money as wisely and in 
the same diversification that 
obtains under the manage- 


ment of life insurance invest- | 


men boards; 3—He will ar- 
range to live out his normal 
expectation of life. He must 
not die too soon, else the ac- 
cumulations will not have 
been completed; he must not 
live too long, else the accumu- 
lated fortune may be used up. 
Barring a man’s ability to 
meet these requirements, he 


had best leave the problem | 
in the hands of the life in- 


surance companies. 

The greatest job of adver- 
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tising in the history of busi- 
ness, the speaker said, has 
been accomplished during the 
past three years by life in- 
surance companies. This has 
been done through policy 
loans and through surrender 
values. People remember 
this service and it is up the 
underwriters to capitalize on 
it in the immediate future, 
he said. The flue epidemic 
was followed by a boom in 
life sales, the war insurance 
project brought another, but 
Doctor Bailey anticipates 
'the greatest boom in the his- 
tory of the business as the 
direct result of the current 
depression and the manner 
in which life _ insurance 
proved itself supreme 
throughout the crisis. 


Riehle on Selling 

Ted Riehle was introduced 
by President Ott as a man 
heart and soul committed to 
association work, as a suc- 
cessful agency manager and 
as a million-dollar producer 
whose record has been as con- 


sistent as it has been bril- 
liant. 
Mr. Riehle warned at the 


outset of his talk, which con- 
| cerned the mechanics of sell- 
|ing, that he might very well 
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A BUSINESS INSURANCE 
IDEA 


"No man is successful unless 
he is financially independent of 
his business," declared Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, in his address 
to the members of the Phila- 
delphia association. Then he 
passed on a sales idea which 
he said has worked quite suc- 
cessfully for him during the 
past year of tightened purse 
strings. Sell this thought to 
the business executive and per- 
suade him to hedge the stabil- 
ity of his enterprise by pur- 
chasing business insurance. 
The objection, so common as 
to be stereotyped, that funds 
are not available, is met with 
the recommendation that he 
draw sufficient from the in- 
come of the business to pay 
the premiums. Make it a part 
of the obligations of the busi- 
ness to pay for its own protec- 
tion. One man in the Riehle 
organization had adapted the 
idea in this wise: he persuaded 
a chain store operator to 
charge himself a little more 
rental on each store in oper- 
ation. The proceeds financed 
a comfortable program of in- 
surance protection. 





be labeled as bromidic. “But 
I have not changed my meth- 
ods,” he said—“I find that 
the same cardinal principles 
which governed selling years 
ago still hold true. And there 
is no hard way of selling that 
I know of. First, ‘Has he 
got the money.’ I'll take a 
chance on everything else, or 
the company will take it for 
me. If he can pay for it, a 
man is a prospect for me.” 
And he did not qualify the 
specifications with the matter 
of needs, either. “I have yet 


, death and then 


23 


workable method of “getting 
the ball rolling.” 

Enthusiasm, aggressive- 
ness, pep and direct action 
are the points which go to 
make up the equipment nec- 
essary to successful selling, 
he maintains. Foremost is 
enthusiasm. “A man’s very 
age is determined by the en- 
thusiasm he is capable of 
bringing into his daily 
work,” declared Mr. Riehle. 
“Some men are old at 21, 
others are young at 75.” 

He said he would not apolo- 
gize for the obvious repeti- 
tion of his sales ideas. They 
are unchanging. Get the 
prospect examined as quick- 
ly as you can and with as 
little effort as possible. “Then 
he has to tell you why he 
won’t buy instead of you hav- 
ing to tell him why he 
should.” An honest audit of 
a man’s policies is still good. 
Never argue with a man as 
to the disposition of his mon- 
ey. If he wants to buy com- 
mon stocks, ‘Yes’ him to 
‘But” him 
into the purchase of suffi- 
cient life insurance before 
he goes any further with his 
money-making ambitions. 

“We are still in the pic- 
ture painting business,” de- 
clared Mr. Riehle. “We don’t 
sell life insurance, annuities, 
or single premium. We sell 
dining rooms, overlooking a 
garden; we sell a fire, burn- 
ing in a comfortable 
we sell an idea.” 

The Cold Canvass 

Mr. Riehle declared he has 
a great admiration for the 
coal canvasser who makes a 


room; 


| success of his work, “but he 


to meet the bird who doesn’t | 


have the need,” he said. 


Center of Influence 

The old policyholder con- 
tinues as Mr. Riehle’s best 
bet in prospecting. 
he can’t give me business to- 
day—many cannot—but at 
least he can give me a 
break,” he said. The old 
policyholder still qualifies as 
the center of influence and 


“Maybe | 


from that source the Riehle | 


organization gets its 


prospects. 


new 


emphasized. Fasten onto one 


everything you do. 
single plan of prospecting, of 
presentation and of general 
operation, and master 


| 1932, 
This was one of the points | 


| 


could sell twice as much 
through organized prospect- 
ing,” he said. The center of 
influence idea, with introduc- 
tions to eligible prospects. 
“IT like to have the way 
smoothed out for me,” he 
said. “Personally, I am a 


very poor ice-breaker. In 
fact, that is not my busi- 
ness.” 


Speaking of the past year’s 
business, Mr. Riehle ad- 
mitted that his agency’s vol- 
ume dropped $2,000,000 in 
but hastened to add 
that premium income was a 


| mere $10,000 off. As a final 
idea rather than 77 ideas, in | 


Follow a | 


that | 


|plan. The speaker did | 
not advocate the cut-and- 
dried “canned” sales talk, | 


but he did urge a standard- | 


ized system of approach—a 


Riehle 
way of 
higher 


word of advice, Mr. 
said he know of no 
getting back to the 
brackets of production ex- 
cept by working harder. 
Business is, say, 30 per cent 
more elusive than it was 
three years ago. Then get 
out and call on 30 per cent 
more prospects. 
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FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 








GRAND RAPIDS. 
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These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 
Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
. . Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 


Marsh & McLennan) 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE 


FIRE CASUALTY 
LIFE MARINE 
BOND AUTOMOBILE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard 


CHICAGO 
New York Detroit Montreal Los Angeles | 
Minneapolis Columbus Phoenix Portland 
Buffalo Indianapolis Winnipeg Seattle 
Boston Cleveland San Francisco Vancouver | 
Pittsburgh London Duluth 





























THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 
ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 
AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILIT} 





BSTABLISNED 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 














INCOME INSURANCE > 
SPECIALISTS 


Opportunities for Salesmen in 47 States 
Address G. F. MANZELMANN, Agcy. Director 
NortH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 


208 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Il. 
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MARIN E——TRANS 


Palmer Appointed | 


Ins. Commissioner | 





Illinois Governor Names 
Him to Succeed Harry 
W. Hanson 





CHICAGO, Jan. 24—The ap- 
pointment of Ernest Palmer, 
for many years manager and 
general counsel of the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters, 
as superintendent of insur- 
ance, was unanimously con- 
firmed by the State Senate at 
5 p. m. today, according to 
advices from Springfield. 

His appointment was sent | 
to the Senate together with 
several others by Gov. Henry 
Horner. He succeeds Harry 
W. Hanson as superintendent. | 
As yet there has been no 
announcement made as to his 
successor on the Chicago | 
Board of Underwriters, but 
it is generally rumored that | 
Jay S. Glidden, for many 
years associate manager, will 
be appointed manager. 

Mr. Palmer was born in 
New Hampshire about forty- 
seven years ago, but the | 
Palmer family removed to 
Illinois, when he was a small 
boy. He was educated in the 
public schools and Lake For- 
est Academy from which he 
was graduated in 1903. Later | 
he took two degrees, bachelor 
of arts and master of arts, at 
Lake Forest College. He then 
entered Northwestern Uni- | 
versity Law School, where he 
was graduated and admitted 
to the bar in 1910. 

He practiced law in Chi- 
cago since that year with the 
exception of one year spent 
in Washington on official 
business. 

In 1912 Mr. Palmer became 
assistant general counsel for 
the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and in May, 
1932, he was appointed man- 
ager and general counsel of 
the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers. 

He has made an enviable 
record in this position, hav- 
ing successfully co-ordinated 
the many differences of the 
companies and agents with 
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Insurance Executives’ Asso- 
ciation Re-elects Officers 


Officers of the Insurance 
Executives Association were 


| reelected at the first annual 


meeting of the association 
held last week in New York. 
Five trustees were elected: 
R. M. Bissell, Benjamin 
Rush, Harold Warner, E. W. 


| West and R. P. Barbour. A 


special marine committee was 
appointed as follows: R. M. 


Bissell, B. M. Culver, Ralph | 
B. Ives and William H. Koop. | 


The officers are as follows: 
President, Paul L. Haid; 
chairman of the board of 


| trustees, R. M. Bissell, presi- 
| dent, 
| ance Co.; vice-chairman, Wil- 


Hartford Fire Insur- 
fred Kurth, president, Home 
Insurance Co., and treasurer, 
B. M. Culver, president of the 
companies in the America 
Fore group. 





N. Y. Senate Insurance 
Commitee 


ALBANY, Jan. 24—Follow- 


ing” on the announcement of | 


the House committee on in- 


surance, the membership of | 


the Senate insurance com- 


| mittee comprises Senator D. 


F. O’Brien, New York, chair- 
man, and Senators Thomas 


| F. Burchill, M. H. Evans and 


John J. McCall, New York; 


| Stephen J. Wajtkowski, Erie; 
H. L. O’Brien, Kings; Nelson | 


W. Cheney, Erie; Frederick 
J. Slater, Monroe, and George 
Blumberg, Kings. Organiza- 
tion of both committees will 
be effected speedily, but no 
public hearings on pending 
bills are likely before mid- 
February. Thus far no pros- 


pective insurance legislation | 


has made its appearance in 


either Senate or House, al- | 
| though a variety of work- | 
law |} 


men’s compensation 
amendments has already been 
offered. 








satisfaction to all. In addi- 
tion, he has come in contact 
with the brokers and the local 
agents and is familiar with 
their problems. He was the 
principal author of the 
agents and brokers qualifica- 
tion laws, which became effec- 
tive last year. 


1.A.C. Fire Group 
| Committee Chairmen 
At a meeting of the ad- 


ance Advertising Conference, 
which was presided over by 
| Stanley Withe, of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany and president of the 
Conference, the chairman of 


and Casualty Group were 
announced by Clarence Pal- 


pany of North America, who 
is vice-president of the con- 
ference and chairman of the 
group. They are: Exhibits, 
Howard C. Pulver of the Au- 
tomobile Insurance Company; 
convention, Sidney Doolittle 
of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company, of Baltimore; 
membership, Frank Ennis, of 
the Continental Group; pub- 
|licity, Jarvis Woolverton 
| Mason, of the London As- 
| surance. 








Insurance Commissioner 
Fined 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 23.— | 


| Insurance Commissioner E. 
Forrest Mitchell and Bernon 
Mitchell, analyst of the de- 
partment, in California have 
been fined $25 and $250 re- 
spectively after being ad- 
judged in contempt of court 
in connection with the license 
case of E. J. Carroll & Co. 
Following several hearings, 
the California Insurance De- 
partment refused to grant a 
brokers ‘license to the Car- 
roll firm on the grounds that 
it was unqualified under the 
terms of the agents’ and 
brokers’ license law. Numer- 
ous complaints and charges 
were made against the firm, 
over a period of months, ac- 
cording to the Insurance De- 
partment. 
the action of the commis- 


sioner, the brokerage concern | 


fied a writ of mandamus 
against the commissioner, 
which resulted in an injunc- 


the committees of the Fire | 


mer of the Insurance Com- | 


PORTATION—ALLIED 


visory council of the Insur- | 


25 


os 


LINES 
Would Stop Co's. 


Collecting Increase 

Suits Filed in Missouri 
Court by Attorney 
General 








St. Louris, Mo., Jan. 24— 
Attorney General Roy Mc- 
Kittrick at Jefferson City to- 
day filed in the Missouri Su- 
preme Court two suits to stop 


| fire insurance companies 


from further collecting a 
16 2/3 per cent increase in 
rates put into effect June 1, 
1930, over the protest of 
State Superintendent of In- 
surance Joseph B. Thompson 
under the protection of Fed- 


eral and State court injunc- 


tions and to compel return of 
excess premiums already col- 
| lected. One suit, a quo war- 
| ranto proceeding, requests the 
high court to find the com- 
panies guilty of violations 
and abuse of their corpora- 
tion charter and license priv- 
ileges for collecting the in- 


| creased rates after they had 


| 
| 


| been disapproved by the in- 
surance department. The 
court is asked to fine com- 
panies and to restrain them 
from further collections of 
the higher rate and to order 
immediate distribution of the 
excess premiums now im- 
pounded. In the second suit 
General McKittrick asks a 
writ to restrain Judge Sevier 
of county circuit court from 
enforcing that part of an 
order of his court which 
authorizes the collection of 
the 16 2/3 per cent increase 
during the rate litigation and 
for impounding the excess 
premiums. More than $5,000,- 


| 000 in excess premiums have 


Upon receipt of | 


tion restraining him from in- | 


terfering with its operations. 


The attorneys for the Carroll | 


firm maintained the manner 


answering questions of clients | 


and prospective clients was 


| interference. 


been impounded by the State 
and Federal courts. 





Cost of Living 


Statistics released by the 
Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Statistics indicate that the 
cost of living in the United 


the department employed in | States has decreased 39 per 


cent since June, 1920 though 
it is still about 33 per cent 
higher than the cost in 1913. 
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‘noth. / 
By Haupt laed a 


WO by-lines that frequently I ob- 
serve in other publications fill me 
envy and longing. They are 
“Reprinted by Request” and “Guest 
Conductor.” Now and then, though not 
very often I admit, and, unless I am 
in error, usually on a Monday morning, 
the famous Conning Tower conducted 
by F. P. A. in the New York Herald 
has contained an almost un- 
broken stretch of poetry or prose reach- 
ing practically to the bottom of the 
column with the simple comment at 
the top, “Reprinted by Request.” 


with 


Tribune 


* * 


FOR one have read with never flag- 


ging delight almost since the time 
I began to read newspapers, Mr. 
Adams’ column, and, like the Hound 


of Heaven, pursued it wherever it went. 
And in spite of the writer’s great age, 
to which he so often refers—I believe 
in truth he is almost fifty—I pray that 
every morning for years to come, with 
the exception of Sunday, I shall con- 
tinue to do so even if, as has been the 





case not infrequently in the past, it | 


means the expenditure of as much as 
twelve cents for the privilege and 
pleasure. But whom, I ask—inspired 
by the classic example of Cyril and 
completely torn from the safe moor- 
ings of dear old Miss Rice’s 
groundings in the use of correct Eng- 
lish, because of it—whom is him or she 
who requests and so forever after basks 
in the glory of resurrection? 
* * a 


a Mr. Adams, I can well imagine 


that the request, “Will you please | 


reprint in the Tower that beautiful 
poem on ‘Yet the Taper Glows,’ which 
you printed about the end of last Au- 
gust,”” may mean far more trouble than 
the composition of a fresh column in 
verse or prose since hours of search 
will probably show that what was 
wanted was a poem entitled “How Far 
That Candle” in the World of 1928. 
es ¢ es 

UT not even my friend in lower 

East Africa has ever in his charm- 
ing letters requested that I reprint any- 
thing. Having lost hope in him I have 
practically lost all hope. Not quite all. 
I scorn even the appearance of log- 
rolling, but should F. E. or R. J. ever 
express an uncontrolled determination 
to see some bygone “Smoke” in fresh 
type I might be able to show a friendly 
reciprocity. But, I warn them, re- 
quests for anything back of April, 
1930, will receive scant attention. 
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Fnepeect Ships was 
rhe 
Spectator of January 12 which called 
attention to the fact that at the present 
time there does not exist in the United 


the subject of an editorial in 


States, nor in any other country, any 
fixed rules concerning the materials 
to be used in passenger ships, from 
the point of view of combustibility or 
inflammability. At the recent 
ference of the Institute of Fire Fn- 
vineers, held in England, Frank R. 
l.indley, M.C., A.M.I.N.A., M.I.Mar. 
Ie., M.1.E.1., discussed the question of 
fires on board ships in a most interest 


con- 


ing and informative fashion. 


* * * 


M.. Lindley said 


that the question of adequate safe- 
guard against fire both structurally 
and otherwise on passenger carrying 
the present time 
receiving the very earnest considera- 
tion of the shipping industry and he 
referred to the committee which has 
been formed of shipowners and ship- 


vessels is at 


| builders which is collaborating with 


the London Board of Trade in the 
examination of present regulations. 


a discussing the 
so-called Mr. 
Lindley takes into consideration char- 
acteristics of human nature which the 


luxury class vessel 


pure theorist would possibly overlook. 
He comments on the fact that in the 
proposed new American liners the fit- 
tings of light metal paneling, or a 
combination of this with fireproofed 
plywood for bulkheads between state- 
and between staterooms and 
passageways, with all doors and door 
frames made of aluminum, would ma- 
terially assist to quell the propagation 
of fire. But, he adds, aesthetically it 
might not appeal to the traveling pub- 
as the bookings show, flock 


rooms 


lic who, 
to the vessel which can boast of the 
most luxurious equipment. He has 
a good word to say for fire-resisting 


IN FIRE INSURANCE 


paint which has recently been pro- 
duced which acts as a protection to 
surfaces coated therewith. Tests have 
proved very promising, he stated, the 
paint coming up in blisters when sub- 
jected to intense heat, but the blisters 
did not and so formed a 
protective the 
underneath. 


break 


covering for wood 


* * * 


The construction 
of the modern luxury type of ship, he 
points out, makes in effect a wooden 
ship with a steel hull, with large air 
spaces existing between the two due 
to the fact that all steel surfaces are 
lined with paneling, mostly of well- 
seasoned, highly polished wood, which 
is spaced a distance from the structure 
proper varying from a few inches to 
as much as two feet in the large pub- 
lic rooms. Referring to the treatment 
of all timber used in a ship by a fire- 
proofing whereby certain 
chemicals are forced into the inter- 
stices of the wood, rendering it im- 
mune from burning in the ordinary 
accepted sense, he comments on the 
fact that it would greatly increase 
the cost of a ship and would be likely 
to cause serious delay in its building. 
He added that in any case it would 
he entirely impracticable to deal with 
existing vessels in this manner. He 
advocated the interpolation of a series 
of light bulkheads, constructed of 
such material, so subdividing the com- 


process 


partments and thereby giving greater 
opportunity for the appliances in ex- 
istence to be used to greater effect. 
The construction of the wood decks 
of such material, Mr. Lindley states. 
would form an excellent heat-resist- 
ing barrier to the vertical propagation 
of the fire. Regarding the fitting out 
of the passenger accommodations 
with systems of automatic sprinklers 
he says that it has not been fitted to 
any passenger vessel with the excep- 
tion of the German built vessels, now 
called the Leviathan and the Beren- 
garia, which was done in 1913. 
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Fire Loss for 1932 


Decreases 2.2 P.C. 


Last Six Months 
Year Accounts 
Improved Showing 


There was a decline of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 in 
fire losses in the United States 
last year as compared with 
1931, according to 
compiled by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


of | 
for | 


| 


| 


figures | 


The total losses for 1932 are | 


given as $442,143,311 as com- 
pared with $452,017,026 for 
1931, a decrease of 2.2 per 
cent. The loss during the last 
six months of last year was 
$13,000,000 less than for the 
same period of the previous 
year. The loss for December, 
1932, was 39,190,506, as com- 
pared with $40,514,368 for 
December, 1931. 


Fire losses month by month | 


for 1931 and 1932 were as 
follows: 
1931 1932 

Jan. .. $44,090,449 $39,224,783 
Feb. .. 41,776,051 39,824,622 
Mar 44,074,362 49,189,124 
Apr. .. 41,423,764 43,822,233 
May 37,835,273 39,270,524 
June 33,368,378 34,338,670 
July .. 33,024,594 32,982,434 
Aug. 31,917,630 31,425,931 
Sept 33,202,986 30,972,318 
det. 35,501,530 30,734,458 
Nov 35,287,641 31,167,708 
Dec 40,514,368 39,190,506 
Tot. $452,017,026 $442,143,311 





Michigan Fire Losses in 1932 


LANSING, MICH., Jan. 24 
While reports on 1932 fire 
losses in Michigan are as yet 
incomplete, figures from sev- 
eral cities reveal unusually 
good records. Grand Rapids 
and Lansing, both of which 
have distinguished themselves 
in the past for holding their 
losses to a low point, exceeded 
all previous marks, it ap- 
pears. 

Grand Rapids, which has 
won several awards in the an- 
nual U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce fire waste contests, had 
a total loss for the year of 
$111,217, according ‘to fire 
department estimates. This 
represents a per capita loss 
of approximately 67 cents. It 
was a big reduction from 
1931 when losses mounted to 
$346,608, considerably higher 
than the five-year average 
for Michigan’s second larg- 
est city, Lansing, which had 
a good record in 1931, also, 
with losses totaling $104,757 
or about $1.25 per capita, 
brought this down to $60,323 
or about 75 cents per capita 
in 1932. 
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STRENGTH — DEPENDABILITY — SERVICE 


The London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
of London, England 


Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd. 
of London, England 


Orient Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Safeguard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


(Fire 


of Liverpool, England 


Eastern Department 
Hartford, Conn. 


Western Department 
Chicago, Ills. 


Dept.) 


Pacific 
San Francisco, 


Department 
Cal. 














Mutual Changes Name 

At a recent meeting of the 
policyholders of the Citizens 
Fund Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Red Wing, Minn., it was 
voted to discontinue the writ- 
ing of automobile business 


and confine its operation to | 


the writing of plate glass in- 
surance. It was also voted to 


change the name to LaGrange 
Mutual Casualty Company. 
The guaranteed fund 


Royal-Liverpool Group 


Sponsors Lectures 


Success of Casualty Course 
Inspires Similar School 
For Fire Producers 


The first of a series of in- 
surance lectures to be con- 
ducted during 1933 under the 


| joint auspices of the Royal- 
| Liverpool Groups was held 


last Thursday at the compa- 
nies’ home office building, 150 
William Street, New York. 

J. L. Erhardt, superintend- 
ent of the fire companies’ 
automobile department, the 
speaker at this first 1933 


| meeting, discussed fire, theft 


| held today 


of | 


$100,000 contributed by the | 


Citizens Fund Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company has been | 


paid back to the fire company 
with the exception of $5,000 
which is still held by the 
guaranteed fund. 
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they are more 


Property owners today have a 
greater appreciation of the eco- 


nomic value of insurance, and 
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critical of the 


financial strength of the com- 


pany behind the policy. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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‘invitation extended by 


and collision coverages. The 
same subject will be further 
developed by Mr. Erhardt 
at the second meeting to be 
and subsequent 
meetings will be devoted to 
automobile cargo insurance 
and to automobile public lia- 
bility and property damage 
liability coverages, thus pro- 
viding a timely opportunity 
to producers in the metropoli- 
tan area to extend their 
knowledge of the many un- 


| derwriting and selling phases 


of an important and season- 
able form of protection. 

It is anticipated that the 
the 
Royal-Liverpool Companies to 
its producers to attend these 
lectures, which are given 
without an enrollment fee or 
charge of any sort, will meet 
with a generous response in 
view of the fact that there 
was a total attendance of ap- 
proximately 2700 at a series 
of eight casualty lectures con- 
ducted during the closing 
months of 1932 under the 
same auspices—an average 
attendance of about 375. 

As in 1932, the lecture will 
be followed by a question and 
answer period of about 20 
minutes. An added feature 
will be the distribution of 
forms and data pertinent to 
the subject of each lecture. 





Home in Colombia 


The official report of the 
Superintendent of Banks of 
Colombia shows that the 
Home of New York, the Na- 
tional Liberty of New York, 
were licensed as of Nov. 24, 
1932, in that country. 





CHICAGO, Jan. 24—A meet- 
ing of the Association of Fire 
Insurance Examiners of Chi- 
cago was held last Thursday 
evening. J. G. Hubbell, asso- 
ciate manager of the National 
Inspection Company, spoke 
on “Chemical Fire Hazards.” 
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Illinois Arson 
Ring Broken Up | 
Investigation By State Mar- 
shal and National Board 
Brings Results 


St. Louris, Mo., Jan, 24— 
State Fire Marshal S&S. 
Legreid, of Illinois, in co- 
operation with Howard Jen- 
nings, a special investigator 
for the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the 
police of St. Louis, Mo., is 
said to have broken up an 
alleged arson ring, which, 
during the past eight years 
has operated extensively in 
Southern Illinois. In connec- 
tion with the investigations 
fifteen persons are under in- 
dictment because of their al- 


leged part in causing vari- 
ous fires. 
Louis Boltzman, a former 


convict from the Kansas Pen- 
itentiary, is said to have con- 
fessed he played the part of 
“torch” in five fires that did 
$650,000 damage. His con- 
fessions have implicated the | 
others. Jack Randall, of St. 
Louis, is another man who is 
said to have admitted that he 
and Boltzman acted as the 
“torches” in a fire last May 
that destroyed several build- 
ings in downtown Centralia, 
Ill., doing damage estimated 
at $350,000. This fire started 
in the furniture store of 
Charles and Sam Silver. The 


L. | 





New Jersey News and Comment 








Assemblyman Joseph C. | 
Kinzley’s bill, providing a 
method for voting on discon- 
tinuance of the two-platoon 
system for fire departments, 
will probably pass. 
economy measure which can- 
| not very well be ignored by 
the legislators; besides it 
| leaves the final decision with 
| the people, the onus, if any, 
| together with the savings in- 
volved falling to the lot of 
the taxpayers. Englewood, 
Hackensack and Edgewater, 
in which municipalities the 
system is in force, will be the 
chief places affected. 

* * * 





| Supreme Court confirma- 
| tion of the conviction of Dr. 
Samuel R. Lustberg, Passaic 
physician, and two accom- 
plices in a fake accident in- 
surance racket, ends but one 


It is an | 


| with the public the chief suf- 





episode in the war on rackets 
and high automobile insur- 
ance rates. Both continue, 


ferer. Recent revelations, 
however, have given’ the 
courts an opportunity to 


strike hard and the final de- 
cision in the Lustberg case 
should curtail similar activi- 
ties. The chief enemy of the 
casualty companies and the 
motorist, who must pay the 


B. G. Wills Vice-Chairman 
Pacific Casualty Underwriters 


B. G. Wills, vice-president 
of the Fireman’s Fund and 
Occidental indemnity com- 
panies, was elected vice- 
chairman of the new Board 
of Casualty Underwriters of 
the Pacific at an organiza- 
tion meeting recently held in 
San Francisco. The forming 
of the new board is the first 
step taken by casualty exec- 
utives to establish a group 
to meet and confer with fire 
company executives on the 
Pacific Coast in order to cope 





increased insurance rates, is, 
in the last analysis, the pub- 
lic itself. In practically all 
major accident affairs juries | 
award large sums for dam- 
ages because the defendant | 
is an insurance company | 
“which has lots of money.” | 
Such reasoning is not only 


with underwriting and other 
problems vital to both phases 
of the insurance business. 





New Members Initiated 
Jan. 23— 
were ini- 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Six new members 


| tiated tonight at the January 


silly but dangerous and oper- | dinner-meeting of the Penn 


ates to the disadvantage of 
the public at large. 


| pond of the Blue Goose held 
|at Dufour’s. 
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proprietors of the store are | 


among the eight persons in- 
dicted in connection with that 
fire. 

On January 12 at Jackson- 
ville, Tll., Boltzman was the 


star witness for the state at | 


a preliminary hearing for 
Ben Weisberg, of St. Louis, 
before Justice of the Peace 
C. O. Bavha. on a charge of 
being implicated in a fire that 
did $125.000 damage in the 
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(Unrbaine Fine 


Insurance 4: 


Jacksonville business district | 


nine years ago. Boltzman 
testified that Weisberg paid 
him $100 to “perform certain 
duties” in 
this fire. 





Arkansas Fire Losses 

The Arkansas Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau reports that 
property fire losses in Arkan- 
sas totaled in 1932, $5,413,- 
135, as compared with $6,311,- 
030 in 1931 and $7,945,690 in 
1930. Fire loss 
from the different states 
would seem to forecast a 
very favorable underwriting 
year for the fire insurance 
companies. 


Fire Insurance 


statistics | 


connection with 


When, 


Paris. drance 
CONFIDENCE 


year after year, a company shows the same con- 


servative and progressive action, it cannot help but create 
a feeling of confidence in its soundness and stability. Such 
has been the record of this Company for almost a century. 


This Company transacts a Fire Reinsurance business only. 





United States Manag 


FESTER. FOTHERGILL « HARTUNG 


10 William St. New York City 
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Unlicensed Ins. 


Co’s. Advertising 


Bill Would Prohibit It 
in Massachusetts 





Boston, MASs., Jan. 25— 
Insurance Commissioner 
Merton L. Brown’s recom- 
mendation that unlicensed in- 
surance companies should be 
prohibited from advertising 
in Massachusetts has met 
ready favor with the joint 
legislative committee on in- 
which has already 
favorably on the 


surance, 
reported 





bill, and it is almost certain | 


to become law. 

Under the proposed law, 
advertising either in publica- 
tions or from 


radio stations | 


in the state will be prohib- | 


ited, together with soliciting 
or negotiating policies in un- 
licensed insurance or frater- 
nal benefit societies. 

_ Speaking before the legis- 
lative hearings on the 
Commissioner Brown de- 
clared that almost daily the 
Massachusetts insurance de- 
partment is being called upon 


to aid citizens who have 
taken out insurance in unau- 
thorized companies. “The 


Massachusetts department is 
absolutely without power to 
aid its citizens in such cases,” 
he said. 

“Certain unlicensed compa- 
nies have been advertising in 
various ways in this state 
for the sole purpose of induc- 
ing our citizens to procure 
insurance with them, when 
there little likelihood of 
claims ever being paid. These 
companies pay no taxes here, 
are not subject to the super- 
vision of the Massachusetts 
insurance department, and 
are engaged in unfair compe- 
tition with the other compa- 
nies, and in most cases, they 
do not pay claims,” said the 
commissioner. 

Other recommendations of 
the commissioner, which the 
committee has reported on 
favorably, include bills af- 
fecting the vote necessary to 
change the name of a domes- 
tic mutual insurance com- 
pany, the valuation of cer- 
tain securities held by insur- 
ance companies other than 
life, and the changing the 
amount of the guaranty capi- 
tal of domestic mutual insur- 
ance companies. 

The most spirited interest 
is displayed in bills affecting 
compulsory automobile insur- 
ance. 


is 
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bill, | 


Fire Underwriters 


of the Pacific | 


Program for Business Meet- | 


ing in San Francisco 


Next Month 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 24. 
The program for the business 
meetings of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the 





Pacific, which will be held in | 


San Francisco, Feb. 7 and 8, 
has just been completed by 
President John Henry Mar- 
tin. 


Speakers to appear on the | 


program and their various 
subjects, are as follows: 

Ariel C. Harris, “Aviation 
Insurance and Underwrit- 
ing.”’ 

Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., 
“Problems of a Fire Insur- 
ance Company From the Fi- 
nancial Aspect.” 

Percy H. Goodwin, “The 
Agent and His Problems.” 

W. G. Rich, “Underwriting 
in Times of Depression.” 

Arthur M. Brown, “The 
Problem of the General 
Agent.” 

Chas. W. Jones, 
Marine Sidelines.” 

A. G. Westcott, “The In- 
surance Buyer’s Problem.” 

W. T. Barr, “Automobile 
Underwriting in Times of 
Depression.” 

H. M. Carmichael, “‘Under- 
writing Through Associa- 
tions.” 

Jos. Froggatt, “The Inter- 
pretation of Insurance Com- 
panies’ Statements.” 

Bert W. Levit, “The At- 
torney Looks at Insurance.” 

Wa!ter Van Orden, “The 
Pacific Factory Insurance As- 
sociation.” 

Carl N. Homer, “The prob- 


“Tnland 


| lems of the Field Man.” 


Kenneth W. Withers, “Ad- 
justing Problems in Times 
of Depression.” 

The annual banquet will 
be held Feb. 8, when two 
prominent California citizens 
will address those attending 
the annual meeting. 





Illinois Dept. Issues 
New Blanks 


Announcement has _ been 
made by Harry W. Hanson, 
superintendent of insurance 
for Illinois, pertaining to the 
procedure and _ instructions 
for the procuring of licenses 
for insurance agents. Two 
letters of instructions have 
been prepared for the as- 
sistance of the insurance 
companies in securing the li- 
censes for all agents they de- 
sire for the year commencing 
March 1, 1933. The letters 
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News of the Far West 








| SAN FRANCISCO, Jan, 23.— 
| H. M. Carmichael of Chicago, 
manager of the Oil Insurance 
Association, was a recent vis- 


itor to San Francisco prior | 


to making a visit to the 


Southern California oil fields. | 


Mr. Carmichael will be one of 
the principal speakers at the 
annual meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of 
the Pacific to be held in San 
Francisco Feb. 7 and 8. 


Wallace - Phipps, General 
Agency, Inc., have moved 
their San Francisco offices 


| 


cussing proposed legislation 
Frank Colridge, executive sec- 
retary of the organization is 
also scheduled to address all 
meetings. The second of the 
series was held Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 25, at Santa 
Ana for the remainder of the 
Southern California districts. 
On Feb. 2, a similar meeting 
is to be held at Oakland. The 
tentative dates for meetings 
covering the balance of Cal- 


ifornia are as follows: Jan. 
| 30, Fresno; Jan. 31, Stockton; 
Feb. 1, noon meeting at 


from the lobby of the Adam | 


Grant Building to 427 Cal- 
ifornia Street, on the ground 
floor of the Insurance 
change Building. The firm, 
of which Frank Phipps and 


Ex- | 


Al G. Wallace are the prin- | 


ciples, 
Fire, 

Surety 
full lines 
fire insurance. 


manage 


and others, writing 


The 
the 


agency will remain at 
Board of Trade Building. 


Guy <A. Inman, Pacific 
Coast manager for the Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Fire, has re- 
turned to San Francisco fol- 
lowing a week’s agency tour 
of the Southern California 
territory. 


Tuesday noon, Jan. 24, the 
first in the spring series of 


the Western | 
Western Casualty &| 


Marysville; Feb. 1, Napa and 
Feb. 3, Watsonville. All meet- 
ings will be held in the eve- 
ning other than the one at 
Marysville. 


insur 
been 


Cyrus King Drew, 
ance journalist, has 
elected president of the glee 
club of the San Francisco 


| Pond of Blue Goose, following 


of automobile and | 
Los | 
Angeles offices of the general | 


| of the 


regional meetings of the Cal- | 


ifornia Association of Insur- | 
| National 


ance Agents was held in Pas- 
adena and covered the Los 
Angeles district territory, ac- 


his activity in the organiza- 
tion since he arrived at the 
Pacific Coast city from 
Denver. George Cusick, most 
loyal gander of the pond was 
elected secretary, Frank Grube 
Pacific National Fire 
was reelected director and 
Stewart Abbott of the Hart- 
ford reelected accompanist. 


The East Bay Association 
of Insurance Women, com- 
prised of the women in the 
business on the Oakland side 
of the San Francisco Bay, are 
making plans for their next 
meeting, scheduled for Feb. 6. 
Hon. John H. Schively of the 
Board of Fire 


Underwriters addressed the 


| members of the association at 


cording to William H. Menn, | 


president of the association 
and who will be the principal 
speaker at all meetings, dis- 


their meeting of Jan. 9. Ruth 
Heine of the E. B. Field Com- 
pany of Oakland, is president 
of the women’s organization. 








are self-explanatory in that 


one letter applies to the 
agents’ new or renewal ap- 
plications for licenses and 


the other refers to the agents’ 
requisition cards. 

The Blank No. 180, which 
has been used for the past 
year since March 1, 1932, for 
the licensing of all agents, 
will be continued in the fu- 
ture, with certain provisions 
and improvements. 

Blank No. 185 is a new 
blank being inaugurated by 
the Division of Insurance. 


Dallas Rate Unchanged 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Jan. 24 
There will be no change in 
the key rate at Dallas despite 
the fact that the fire losses 
in the city in 1932 were the 
lowest in 12 years, State 
Fire Insurance Commissioner 
Mauk advises. The losses in 
1932 passed the million mark 
and Commissioner Mauk has 
notified the city officials to 
get the losses below that fig- 
ure if they expect lower in- 
surance rates. 
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ABILITY to fulfill 
OBLIGATIONS 











. . | 
Financial Statement as of June 30, 1932 | 
ASSETS LIABILITIES | 
ee $6,246,404.62 Workmen's Compensation and Liability | 
(U. S. Treasury Department Values) Ee I ID a ire cnicaduduae ce $1,820,971.62 | 
Reserve for Losses and Claims Other 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ..... 259,300.00 Then Weckmen's Compensation cad 
I air Sk rd aly. alcesiin databace areaatack eck 91,089.21 DE ackticcdseheubeeeneuncweess 283,750.33 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due.... 43,547.05 Unearned Premium Reserve .......... 556,400.41 
: Reserve for km Reinsurance. etc. .. 47,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable ........... 17,239.12 Commissions Payah 11,922.49 
Accrued Interest ..-...............-. 65,242.98 Voluntary Reg Yuu oy 2000.00 
Capital Sto ME ty, 4iby. 00 
oeeenmmananenaasctes Surplus YG 
— Mstirance etc, 47,000) 








As one of the oldest American 
Casualty Reinsurance Companies, 
we feel that our conservative man- 
agement has been amply justified 
by the results attained during the 
most trying period with which 
insurance companies have been 
faced. 


missionsPayable 119224¢ 
oluntaryReserve 50000000 
Capital Stock. . .1,000,00000 
Surplus .... 2,502,778.13 





Strong financial condition and 


the ability to fulfill future obliga- 
tions are inherent in a treaty with 
The “American Reinsurance Co.” 

Terms and rates as liberal as. 





$ 6,722,822.98 
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sound underwriting permits. 


May Our Representative Discuss 
Your Reinsurance Problems 


With You? 


oA MERICAN 


Re-Insurance Company 


ROBERT C. REAM, President 














67 Wall Street New York 
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OT all criticism of this column, we 
N nust confess, is favorable. The 
young lady in a restaurant, mentioned 
last week in this space, has indicated 
by her icy silence during recent lunch- 
eons that some atonement is expected 
of us for certain remarks which she 
prefers to consider gross misstatements 
of fact. Obviously the subject is still 
open. Although, as a rule, we do not 
believe in making excuses for things 
once said, we are always willing to en- 
large upon statements which have been 
proven short of the necessary amount 
of discretion. 


E SAID last week: “. . the 

waitress at our table began a 
most impertinent conversation by de- 
manding why we did not talk more.” 
That her question had not been perti- 
nent to the matter in hand, the young 
lady conceded, but to infer that she put 
the question as a demand was abso- 
lutely false, she declared. Of course 
we were wrong. The young lady 
merely inquired why we did not talk 
more. In fact, now that we think of it, 
her question wasn’t impertinent either. 
It really was her duty, not only to serve 
us, but to see that we enjoyed our 
luncheon. We might have added, by 
way of explanation, that we bear an 
almost habitual outward appearance of 
morose gloom, and the young lady very 
probably feared that our digestion 
would suffer from such an apparent 
state of mind. 


E ALSO said: “We found it 

rather difficult, confronted in 
such a formidable way by this blonde 
creature, to explain just why we 
should not be interested in talking to 
her.” The young lady, whose name, 
by the way, is “Kay” (a very pretty 
name, we think), did not object to 
being termed a blonde creature. Her 
modesty in this respect is very becom- 
ing, because to describe her more accu- 
rately, we might have said she was a 
very attractive blonde. With this in 
mind, and with due respect for certain 
inhibitions, we should have been com- 
Plimented on realizing that we should 
not be interested (not too interested, 
anyhow) in talking to the young lady. 
Anyhow, we appreciate her solicitous 
interest in gloom-dispelling and regret 
that we did not mention it last week. 
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PEOPLE AND 





IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Ow. thing the Moss 


Brothers undeniably had was color. 
The magazine “Time,” which is 
staffed by bright young men who 
seize the spot news of the week and 
rewrite it in jazzed up versions which 
are easy and amusing to read, found 
the Union Indemnity failure to its 
order and did a breezy story on it in 
last week’s issue. They played up the 
Vaccaros, prominent investors in In- 
surance Securities, who got their start 
in the banana business. They also de- 
voted a few lines to Seymour Weiss, 
whom many insurance men remember 
vividly, as he was the publicity direc- 
tor for the Hotel Roosevelt when the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents met in New Orleans some 
years ago. The bright young men of 
“Time,” however, failed to head the 
article with its obvious caption. We 
offer it gratis, viz: “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas.” 


‘iw of us who lost 
our shirts in 1932 will sympathize 
with the Travelers policyholder who, 
according to George Malcolm-Smith’s 
article in “Protection,” lost his pants 
as well. The policyholder in question 
was an Oregon physician who re- 
ceived a telephone message requesting 
his immediate presence at a certain 
residence. He took a friend along 
with him who waited without in the 
car. Stepping inside the house, the 
doctor was confronted with the 
muzzle of a revolver and the com- 
mand to hand over everything he had, 
“clothes and all.” The thieves re- 
lented only to the extent of allowing 
the doctor to retain his B. V. D.’s. 
Thus attired, he stepped out into the 
street a few minutes later. Although 
Mr. Malcolm-Smith doesn’t tell us, 
we presume he exclaimed, “Believe it 
or not. I’m advertising the Travelers 
burglary insurance policy!” 


The travelers, incidentally, 
is authority for the interesting state- 
ment that of twenty-four million fam- 
ilies in this country, only one in every 
240 are protected against residence 
burglary insurance. 


* 


W orkmen’s compensation bureaus 
in the various states are receiving 
daily, as a result of the depression, 
hundreds of letters from injured 
workmen regarding old and neglected 
claims which have been nullified by 
the statute of limitations. In many 
cases, through the cooperation of in- 
surance companies, these delayed 
claims are receiving some attention. 
Despite the fact that insurance com- 
panies are not required by law or 
equity to pay these claims, they are 
waiving their rights and endeavoring 
in an effective way to answer the plea 
of these unfortunates for rehabilita- 
tion. 


The Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company of Boston is is- 
suing a new disability contract known 
as the Train Service Special. It is sold 
exclusively to railroad conductors, 
brakemen, engineers, firemen, yard- 
masters, yard foremen and other 
workers in related railroad capacities. 
The premium charge is nominal. The 
policy provides an income of $75 a 
month for accidental injury with 
$1000 principal sum. There are also 
specific benefits and an illness indem- 
nity of $75 provided for a stated 
period. 


* 


D angerfield G. Luckett, 


who resigned a few months ago as 
vice-president of the United States 
Casualty Company because of ill 
health, died last week at Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 











ACCIDENT—BONDING 


Epidemic of Plate 


British Unemployment 
Insurance 


Glass Destruction | The Jnsurance Record of 


High Losses in New York 
Indicate Racketeering 


Casualty insurance com- 


panies are now working with | 


the police in an attempt to 


| altering 


stamp out an epidemic of plate | 


glass window destruction in 
New York city. This is re- 
vealed in the annual report of 
the New York Plate Glass 
Service Bureau made public 
yesterday by the 


| of 


London commenting on the 
Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Unemployment Insur- 
ance says that there is a def- 
inite attempt to place unem- 
ployment insurance on a 
sound financial basis not by 
the amounts con- 
tributed by the various 
parties but by the periods 
and amounts of benefit, the 
former to be from a minimum 
13. weeks to a maximum 


|of 39 weeks in a year and 


National | 


Bureau of Casualty and Sure- | 


ty Underwriters. 
Glass Bureau is a subsidiary 
of the National Bureau, and 
its membership is composed 
of those companies which deal 
in that insurance in the 
Greater City. 

In the report, John W. 
Marden, manager, announces 
that in the last two months of 
1932, the companies had re- 
ported to them the destruc- 
tion of something like 176 val- 
uable plate glass windows 
throughout the city. Of this 
number 92 were ruined by 
acid and 84 were either 
scratched, cut or broken. The 
to the companies in 
consequence ran up into the 
thousands of dollars. In the 
report it is stated that the 
destruction undoubtedly in a 
great part was due to rack- 
eteering. Some individual or 
organization 
grudge against a building, as 
in one case in Brooklyn where 
30 lights in a row of stores 
under construction were ren- 
dered useless by acid. In 
other cases it may be a strong 
feeling against the companies 
supplying the glass or the 
company installing it, or 
something like that. 


losses 


Since Oct. 14 the Bureau 
has reported every case of 
malicious breaking or de- 
struction to Police Commis- 


sioner Mulrooney. Detectives 


have been working on the 
matter but it is stated that 
no satisfactory solution has 
yet been reported. 

During the year the Serv- 
Bureau conducted 60,349 
and 24,405 inspec- 


ice 
surveys 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


The Plate | 


| crease 


might hold a/| 


the latter to include a reduc- 
tion of adult male benefit 
from 15s. 3d. to 15s., and in- 
of the allowance for 
the first dependent child from 
2s. to 2s. 6d. It further ac- 
counts a proposed scheme of 
unemployment assistance sep- 
arate from the Poor Law to 
extend the scheme to those 
non-manual workers earning 
over £2 5s. a week or agricul- 
tural workers. 

After showing a 
marized report, the 
concludes: 

“The Spectator, of New 
York, has an article in a 
recent issue on the collapse 
of unemployment insurance 
plans in England and Ger- 
many. Well, it is true that 
our experience has_ been 
shattering, nevertheless, be- 
fore the thing started we had 
no previous experience and 
the conditions have been not 
merely exceptional, but al- 
most unimaginable. In spite 
of that, if we can tide over 
the next five years, we be- 
lieve that we shall find our- 
selves in a fairly sound posi- 
tion. It is, of course, foolish 
to make any predictions, but 
the fact that circumstances 
have forced us to deal with 
the matter squarely encour- 
ages us to believe that we 


sSum- 





| provement 
Record 


shall indeed see daylight in | 


a few years’ time. 








tions of plate glass windows 
in the Metropolitan District. 
During the 
companies 
losses. 


reported 23,549 


same time the} 


N 


International Re-Insurance 
Annual Dividend 


The board of directors of | 
International Re - Insurance 
Corporation at their regular 
meeting last week, held in the 
company’s building in Phila- | 
delphia, declared the regular | 
quarterly dividend of 50) 
cents a share, payable March 
1, 1933, to stockholders of 
record as of February 15, 
1933. 

The directors also approved 
absorption by reinsurance of 
the Public Indemnity Com- 


— MISCELLANEOUS 





pany recently consummated, 


and elected James Morrison | 


vice-president in 
Independence Indemnity Un- | 
derwriters 


charge of | 


of International | 


Re-Insurance Corporation at | 


the New York branch office. 

Preliminary figures show 
results of the International 
for 1932 quite satisfactory in 
spite of the abnormal condi- 
tions which have obtained in 
the entire casualty and surety 
business for the past 12 
months, the most marked im- 
in the situation 


AS 





‘Improved Methods 
at Agents’ Meeting 


Printed Reports Will 
Replace Tedious Roll- 
Call of States 





A new method of procedure 
will be followed at the meet- 
ing of State Association offi- 
cers to be held March 21, the 
day preceding the open ses- 
sions of the mid-year meet- 
ing of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at 
Louisville, March 21-23, in 
accordance with the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the 
state officers at the annual 
convention in Philadelphia 


‘last fall: 


| 


| dents 


being that gross admitted as- | 


sets of International in- 
creased during the 12 
months from $12.500,000 as 
of December 31, 1931, to in 
excess of $27,000.000 as of 
December 31, 1932. Invest- 
ment earnings now on an an- 
nual basis aggregate more 
than three times the reauire- 
ments for present dividend 
rate. 





“Resolved, That the Na- 
tional Association be asked 
to request brief written re- 
ports from each State Asso- 
ciation, to be compiled in 


| pamphlet form to be distrib- 


uted before the convention.” 

State Association presi- 
and secretaries have 
been requested by Secretary- 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
to submit to National Asso- 


| ciation headquarters brief 


summaries of the work of the 
year, which will be compiled 
into a pamphlet, and distrib- 


| uted at the meeting. 


The State Officers’ meeting 
will be presided over by Al- 


| lan I. Wolff, chairman of the 


executive committee, and will 
| continue throughout the day, 


Norman Hoaq Joins Conti-| instead of a half a day as 


nental Casualty 

Norman Hoag, executive 
vice-president of the Union 
Indemnity Company until its 
failure, has become associated 
with the Continental Casual- 
ty Companies of Chicago and, 
according to President H. A. 
Behrens. will be elected a 
vice-president of the Conti- 
nental Casualty. 





The Northern Bond Com- 


pany, Des Moines, Iowa, was | 


incorporated under the laws 
of Iowa Nov. 14, 1932, and 
has been recently licensed by 
the Iowa Insurance Depart- 
ment. 


| heretofore. 

The former custom of call- 
ing the roll by states and 
| asking for a report from each 
one has been abandoned be- 
cause the roll call consumed 
so much time that it was im- 
possible to engage in any im- 
portant discussions. Under 
the new plan, a summary of 
the work of each State Asso- 
ciation will be available, and 
the time can be given over 
to discussions. The new plan 
meets with hearty approval 
of President Charles L. Gan- 
dy, who, as chairman of the 
executive committee, has pre- 
sided over the past two 
meetings. 
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C. G. Hale Speaks 
at Marietta College 





"Depression Considerations 
in Choosing an Insurance 
Company” 





At the invitation of Prof. 


Robert Fry Clark, Clayton 
G. Hale of Hale & Hale, 


Cleveland, gave a one and a 
half hour lecture before the 
insurance class at Marietta 
College recently, his subject 
“Depression Consid- 
erations in Choosing an In- 
surance Company.” The col- 
lege is in its 98th year, and 
regularly offers an insurance 
course in its curriculum. 

In his opening statement, 


being’: 


Mr. Hale pointed out that 
the title of the address did 
not call for a group of. for- 
mulas or attempted yard- 
sticks, and that he would 
concern himself with a 
broader examination of un- 


derlying factors to be consid- 
in judging a company 
today. He then entered upon 
a thorough analysis of the 
different kinds of insurance, 
‘and of the different types of 


erea 


insurance organization, giv- 
ing reasons why it is more 
hazardous to operate some 
kinds than others, and more 
hazardous under some types 
of organization than under 
others. 

Having laid this’ back- 
ground, he examined _ the 
tests commonly applied to 


insurance companies by the 
public, such as age, financial 
statements, licensing by in- 
surance departments, and 
ratings by reporting ser- 
vices, discussing each of 
these in careful detail and 
weighing its relative impor- 


tance and its application in 
each of the circumstances | 
outlined in the background 


he had established. ‘‘ Five| 
years is to a grocery store| 
quite a different thing than | 
it is to an insurance com-| 
pany,” he said. “To the} 
former it indicates substan- | 
tial age and infers perma-| 
nence; to the latter it con-| 
notes only getting started.” | 

Step by step he drew six| 
conclusions, the last of which 
was that “An institution is 
but the elongated shadow of 
aman.” This, he declared, is 
the most difficult test to as- 
certain, but is the most reli- 
able in good times and bad. 

In addition to the students | 
taking the course, a number 
of Marietta agents and a 
representative of the Ohio 
Inspection Bureau also at- 


} 
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Jersey Unemployment Bill 


A compulsory employment 
reserve system is advocated 
|in a bill introduced in the 
New Jersey State legislature, 
|by Arthur A. Quinn, senate 
|minority leader. This pro- 
posed law would provide for 
| a state-wide system of unem- 
ployment reserve funds. It 
| would require employers to 
| set aside an amount equal to 
3 per cent of the pay roll in 
individual employer accounts 
in the State Treasury for the 
benefit of involuntarily unem- 
'ployed workers. Benefits 
would not be paid for the 
first two weeks of idleness 
and then only for one week 
out of every four weeks of 
previous employment, the 
benefit to be limited to 16 
weeks in any one year. The 
employer would not be asked 
for further contribution after 
an average reserve of $75 for 
each employee had been built 
up. The maximum weekly 
allowance would be $15. The 
bill is similar to one which is 
understood to be introduced 
|in New York. 





Decreases Capital Stock 


Jan. 24—The 
Deposits Company 
of Maryland has decreased 
its capital stock from 1000 
shares, of which 500 shares, 
par value $100 each, were pre- 
ferred stock, and 500 shares, 
no par value, were common 
stock, to 969 shares, of which 
469 shares, par value $100 
each, are preferred stock, and 
500 shares, no par value, are 
common stock. 


BALTIMORE, 
Trusteed 





Taxi Ordinance Stands 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 
24— The Montgomery city 
commission has refused to re- 
consider an ordinance re- 
cently passed requiring taxi 
companies to take out $5,000 


worth of liability and prop- | 


erty damage insurance on 
each car operated. Taxi com- 
panies claimed the law is con- 
fiscatory. 








tended the lecture. 
Mr. Hale started his return 
journey Professor Clark 
showed him the “insurance 
alcove” he has established at 
the college library, the 
financing of which has been 
accomplished through funds 
provided by the Ohio Farm- 
ers Insurance Co. whose 
progress has been guided to | 
a considerable extent by | 
Marietta graduates. | 


Before | 





Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
te 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned Financial Stability 
Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 
» 


Combination Automobile Policy, 
Combination Residence Policy and 
Complete Golfer’s Policy issued jointly 

with allied fire companies. 
Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








An Objective in 1933, 


VEN before 1932 entered its last month hopeful eyes were 
cast toward 1933. Those of stock fire insurance were 


included. 


Why not, since it is the supporting arm of all other business? 
Why not, after showing that it is depression, as well as con- 
flagration proof? Why not, when assured have gained a new 
appreciation of it and its service? 

Who will say that any other business has approached nearer to 
its real place in public esteem than ours? To hold its gain and 


to make a greater advance must be an objective of 1933 for com- 
panies and those who are in daily contact with insurance buyers. 


That objective can and we think will be attained. 


Many producers—insurance counselors—are devoting time and 
thought to a study of insurance and ways and means of applying 
it to public needs—all needs. They intend to reach their ob- 


jective. 
Corroon & Reynolds companies will continue to cooperate with 
them in their problems of service and counsel to the insurance 


buying public. 












American EquitrasLte AssuRANCE Importers & Exporters INsuRANCE 
Company or New Yor« Company or New Yorx 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Grose & Rervusiic Insurance Company 
or AMERICA KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Established 1862) or New Yorx 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 


92 William Street 





MERCHANTS AND MaNuracrTurers Fire 
, Insurance Company 
Newark, N. J. (Chartered 1849) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
New Yor« Firt Insurance 


Company 
(Incorporated 1832) Capital, $1,000,000.00 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


New York, N. Y. 
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Surety 
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Home Office: 
90 John Street, New York 


Pacific Coast Office: 
200 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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R. B. Hamilton Elected 
Vice-President 
At the annual meetings of 
the American Surety 
pany of New York and the 
New York Casualty 


Hamilton was elected a vice- 


president of both companies. | 


Mr. Hamilton entered the 
service of the 
Surety Company of New 


York on March 22, 1909. His 


| promotion to successive posi- | 


tions of importance natural- 
ly followed. In 1925 he was 
made manager of the then 
court department, now the 
court, probate, license and 
miscellaneous department, 
and in his capacity of vice- 
president will continue to 
have supervision of that de- 
partment. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Underwriting 
Committee. 

William MacInnes, man- 
ager of the automobile insur- 
ance department, and E. P. 
Apgar, manager of the com- 
pensation and liability de- 
partment were elected assist- 
ant secretaries of the New 
York Casualty Company. 

Other officers of the com- 
panies were reelected. 





| U.S. F. & G. Adopts Share- 


the-Work Plan 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 24.—The 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has put 
a five-day week plan into 
operation at the home office, 
by which all employes will 
work only one Saturday in} 


each month. 


plan, | 
the 


In announcing the 


which applies only to 


| home office and not to branch- | 


es or the field force, E. As- 
bury Davis, president, said: 

“Rather than reduce our 
employes to the number} 


| needed under present busi- 


| basis. 


ness conditions, the company 
has decided to adopt the 
‘Share-the-Work’ plan for the 
home office. The chief ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that 
a greater number can be kept 
employed than on the present 
five and one-half day week 


“Under this plan, employes 
will be given a holiday on 
three Saturdays out of every 
four, the details being left to | 
the superintendents.” 





The Harleysville Mutual 
Casualty Company, Harleys- 
ville, Pa., has absorbed its | 
running mate, the Mutual | 
Auto Insurance Company, of | 


al Harleysville, Pa. 


Com- | 


Com- | 
pany, held last week, R. B. | 


| 
| 
American 
| 
| 


| forcement 
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| To Enforce Resident 


Agency Act 


Kentucky Commissioner 
Notifies Stock 
Companies 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 24— 
That the Kentucky Insurance 
Commissioner is planning en- 
of the amended 
resident agency act as apply- 
ing to surety and casualty 
underwriting in the state, and 
to force such companies to 
have all policies countersigned 
by resident local agents was 
shown Monday, when G. B. 
Senff, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, in a letter dated Jan. 
16, addressed to all stock cas- 
ualty companies writing busi- 
ness in Kentucky said: 

“T am enclosing herewith a 
copy of the Attorney Gener- 
al’s opinion construing Sec- 
tion 762-a20, Kentucky Stat- 
utes, in which he holds that 
all policies or bonds issued by 
casualty companies covering 


| risks in this Commonwealth 


must be signed by a duly li- 
censed resident local agent as 
defined in this act. I shall ask 
that you convey this informa- 
tion to your representatives in 
Kentucky, together with in- 
structions to abide by the 
opinion.” 

Violation of the act carries 
a fine of $500 to $1,000 on con- 
viction and is mandatory that 
company license be revoked 
ninety days for the first of- 


| fense and for one year on a 


second conviction, and applies 
to person, firm or corporation. 





Dividends Declared 


The directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., recently de- 
clared the usual semi-annual 
dividend at the rate of 9 per 
cent per annum, payable Jan- 
uary 1 to stockholders on rec- 
ord December 31. 

A semi-annual dividend at 
the rate of 6 per cent per an- 


| num was declared payable by 


the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers Fire Insurance 
Company. 

The Manufacturers Casu- 
alty Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has de- 
clared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 37% cents per 
share, payable January 3 to 
stockholders on record Decem- 
ber 27. 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 

















ACTUARIES 








Eetablished 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Consultants 
Valuations 


NEW YORK 





Audits Calealations 
Examinations 


25 CHURCH STREET 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON) 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





| WOODWARD, FONDILLER, RYAN & SHARP | 


Consultants 





Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.L.A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermed!- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 


and Accounting for « Life 
Insurance Company” 


Author “A 


Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Phone Franklin 6559 








Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








INSPECTIONS 








ACTUARIES 








GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specialising in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Comsulting Actuary 


555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 


10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








T. J. McCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 


Celcord Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred EB. Swarts, C. P. A. 
EB. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 








INSPECTIONS 








J. H. OYROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 


GERMANTOWN 5103 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LOMBARD 1674 
DREXEL BLDG. 

















24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 
Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 
of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 


FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincola 3202 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














Manhattan Life 
(Concluded from page 17) 


321. Premiums, interest and 
rents paid in advance were 
$130,931; Federal and state 
taxes payable in 1933, $49, 
500, and all other liabilities, 
$146,820. Total liabilities 
thus aggregated $19,386,195. 
Surplus to policyholders to- 
taled $945,438, of which 
$100,000 was capital paid up, 
contingency reserves of $100,- 
000 and unassigned funds 
totaling $745,438. 

In reviewing the statement, 
one is impressed by the 82 
years’ record of this com- 
pany’s financial transactions 
with its policyholders which 
show that payments, includ- 
ing the amount now held for 
their benefit, have been made 
to policyholders aggregating 
$137,699,253, an amount 


975 than the total premiums 
paid in by policyholders. In 
other words, for every dollar 
that a policyholder has paid 
in to this company, he has 
received from the company 
approximately $1.09 in re- 
turn. During the year the 
company paid claims on 562 
policies amounting to $1,191,- 
259, an average of over 
$2,000 on each policy so paid. 
Disability and waiver of pre- 
mium benefit payments ag- 
gregated $48,979 on 116 pol- 
icies. 





Rural Bankers Election 


The Rural Bankers Life 
Insurance Co., South Bend, 
Ind., held the annual meet- 
ing of policy holders on Tues- 
day, Jan. 10, and elected the 
following board of directors: 
John V. Sees, Huntington; C. 
D. Rasp, Elkhart; Dr. C. R. 
Kern, Lafayette; S. E. Cle- 
ments and F. H. Tigue, of 
South Bend. 

Officers elected were John 
V. Sees, president; C. D. 
Rasp, vice-president and 
treasurer; F. H. Tigue, sec- 
retary and general manager. 





Disability Increase 


The Security Mutual Life 
of Binghamton, N. Y., an- 
nounces an increase in dis- 
ability waiver of premium 
rates on Feb. 1 at which time 
a new disability provision will 
become effective, the princi- 
pal change of which is in the 
waiting period which has 
been increased from four to 
six months. 
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